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CHAPTER I. 
FATHER: AND SON. 


" MESES: . they say you are a regular 
miser. 
Captain Richard Hollinghead made this. 
remark, and addressed it to his son, a young 
man of seventeen. 





The rebuke — if it was in-. 


m 


Partor. Page 437. 


tended as such — was not uttered in a severe’ 


‘| tone; on the contrary, ‘the father smiled, 


opened his eyes very wide, threw up his éye- 
brows, and shrugged his right shoulder, as 
though: the remark were a mere pleasantry,-or 
might be, passed off as such if the subjectiof it 
resented the imputation. 

The. son’s name was Morris -M. Holling- 
head. 

‘* What is a miser, father?.” quietly area 
the young man. 

‘* One who hoards up his money, and denies! 
himself the luxuries and even the comforts of 
life.” : 
* Then I’m not a miser,” added Morris. 
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‘“‘T have everything I want to eat, drink, and 
wear.” 

“If your allowance is not large enough, I 
will give you more,” said Captain Llolling- 
head. ; 

“T am perfectly satisfied with it, father,” 
laughed Morris. ‘I believe I have more 
money than any other fellow in town.” 

** But they say you are mean,” continued the 
father, his brow wrinkling into a frown. 

** Who says so?” 

**T have heard it whispered about. Perhaps 
I haven’t heard it in exactly the words I use. 
They don’t say you are a miser, or that you 


are mean, in so many words; but it amounts | 


to that.” 

“TI don’t understand it, father, any better 
than you do. I have all I want, and don’t 
deny myselfanythingI need. IfIam satisfied, 
I don’t think anybody else has a right to com- 
plain.” 

‘* Nobody else does complain. I am told 
that you don’t join the young fellows in any- 
thing that costs inoney. You didn’t go to the 
ball a few weeks ayo.” 

**T didn’t want to go; I didn’t feel like it; 
if I had I should have gone. I hadn‘t got my 
French lesson, which was due the next morn- 
ing at the Iligh School, and I wouldn't have 
failed in it for forty balls. Besides, I don’t 
think there is any fun in sitting up all night, 
shaking your feet, and ‘feeling like a fool all 
the next day, to say nothing of breaking down 
in all your lessons in school,” reasoned Mor- 
ris, evidently satisfied with himself, though he 
certainly occupied extraordinary ground for a 
young man of seventeen. 

“They say you won't join the Yacht Club 
because it would cost you five dollars a year,” 
added Captain Hollinghead. 

‘* What’s the use of joining it? I think itis 
a great humbug. When I spend five dollars I 
want something to show for it. I don’t see 
that membership amounts to anything except 
paying the annual dues. If I owned a yacht, 
it would be different.” 

‘* Why don’t you owna yacht, Morris? You 
are as fond of sailing as any fellow in the 
city.” 

‘*T knowI am; and I have been on the look- 
out for a boat for a long time,” added Morris. 
**T have not seen one that suits me yet.” 

‘* Why don’t you let Don John build you one 
like the Maud?” 

‘* Twelve hundred dollars!” exclaimed Mor- 
ris, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Certainly. Iam willing to give you the 
money, in addition to your allowance.” 





“Tt would cost me a pile of money to run 
a yacht like the Maud; besides, Don John 
could not build one for me this season, for he 
has orders for two.or three.” 

“If you want a larger allowance you shall 
have it. I don’t want my son to be accused of 
meanness,” said Captain Hollinghead, rather 
sharply. 

“Of course I am willing to take whatever 
you give me, father. I intend to have a boat 
this season, and when I get one I will join the 
Yacht Club.” 

‘Do you know of any boat that will suit 
you?” ; 

*¢T have heard of one, but I haven’t seen 
her yet. She is coming here ina fewdays. I 
think she will suit me.” 

* What will she cost?” 

“T don’t know; but I shall not pay any 
twelve hundred dollars, or halfof it, for a 
boat,” added Morris, decidedly. 

Captain Ilollinghead took from his pocket 
a narrow check-book, and seated himself at a 
table in the room. 

*€ Will six hundred dollars buy the boat?” 
he asked. 

‘Tf it won’t I shall not buy her,” replied the 
young man. 

The father wrote the check for this amount, 
tore it out of the book, and handed it to his son. 

©] may buy her for half this sum,” said 
Morris, glancing at the check. 

“If you do, keep the rest; but don’t buy a 
mean boat; have a good one, equal to any in 
the flect. I hope you will be able to sail in 
the next regatta.” 

“It don’t come off till the twentieth of June. 
It is going to be a big thing, for the nabobs 
of Belfast have made up a purse of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the prizes. The 
owner of the winning craft will pocket a hun- 
dred dollars, and of the next one fifty. It will 
pay to win that race.” 

**O, you are thinking how you can make 
some money out of the regatta—are you, 
Morris?” asked Captain Hollinghead, with a 
frown. 

‘“©Make some money!” exclaimed the son. 
‘¢ Pay from three to six hundred dollars for a 
yacht, to win a prize of one hundred! That 
does not look to me like much of a speculation.” 

**It don’t; but you seem to lay more stress 
on the prize than on the sport,” continued 
Captain Hollinghead. ‘ Morris, those stories 
about you rather vex and annoy me.” 

“I am sorry for that, father; and I can't 
think who should try to prejudice you against 
me.” 
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‘** They don’t do it to prejudice me; on the 
contrary, they speak approvingly of you. They 
say you don’t fool away your money as other 
sons .of rich men do, and that you have a 
talent for making money.” 

‘¢ That isn’t very bad — is it?” 

‘* But they say you staid away from the ball, 
won't join the Yacht Club, and are careful 
about your coppers.” 

‘**T don’t throw my money away.” 

‘* OF course I don’t want you to throw it 
away. I want you to spend it and enjoy it.” 

‘* That's what I intend to do.” 

**T allow you six hundred dollars a year for 
spending money, besides paying all your other 
expenses. If this isn’t enough, I will double it.” 

**T am satisfied, father.” 

‘*T have been very fortunate this year, Mor- 
ris: I am worth not less than two hundred 
thousand dollars; and I mean to have a mil- 
lion before many years have gone by. You 
are my only son, and all my family. I can 
afford to support you in as good style as any 
young fellowin Belfast; and I don’t like to 
hear that you are penurious, mean, stingy, 
miserly, or anything of that sort. You can 
have a yacht, a horse, or saything else you 
want.” 

‘* But, father, you are not sure of anything. 
You may lose all you have; for you told me it 
was in stocks, and invested in speculations.” 

‘“*Do you think I don’t know what I am 
about?” demanded the father, sharply. 

‘* Of course you know best; but I read in 
the newspaper almost every day that some one 
who was worth millions is cleaned out, utterly 
ruined, in a few hours.” 

You needn't bother your head about my 
affairs, my boy. I have bcen very successful 
in my operations, for I am a careful man, and 
don’t keep all my eggs in one basket. I made 
a hundred thousand dollars in one day, in 
gold.” 

‘** But somebody else lost it,” added Morris; 
‘‘and your turn may come next.” 

‘It has come over and over again. I lose 
occasionally; but I gain on the whole. When 
Iam worth a million, I shall come to Belfast, 
build a house, and settle down. -I may be able 
to do it next year.” 

‘*T hope you will, for I should like to live 
at home once more.” 

**You shall, my boy.” 

“*T don’t like this place very well,” added 
Morris, glancing at the door. ‘It isn’t a bit 
like home. Mrs. De Canter is all show, fuss, 
and feathers.” 

“Don’t you live well here?” 





**O, yes; well enough.” 

**You may board at the hotel, if you pre- 
fer.” 

‘That would be worse than this place. I 


‘have to keep starched up all the time, and Mrs. 


De Canter is everlastingly talking about style. 
She calls herself Mrs. De Cantay now, since 
I told her that er in French, at the end of a 
word, was pronounced like longa. She isa 
humbug, full of pretension and affectation.” 

‘SIF you want to change your boarding- 
place, you can do so.” 

‘*T do, if I can go where I wish,” replied 
Morris. 

‘Certainly; you can go where you please. 
You may have a parlor and chamber at the 
hotel, or anywhere you like.” 

‘*T should like to board at uncle Sam's,” sd 
added Morris, quictly. 

Captain Hollinghead sprang out of his chair, 
compressed his lips, and began to pace the 
room at a rate which threatened the total de- 
struction of Mrs. De Canter’s threadbare car- 
pet. 

‘*What do you mean, Morris?” demanded 
he, halting before the young man, with a ter- 
rible frown upon his brow. 

“T should feel more at home at uncle Sam’s 
than I should anywhere else,” replied the 
son. 

‘‘Do you say that on purpose to hurt my 
feclings?” 

‘“*No, sir; certainly not,” protested Morris. 
‘* I say it because it is true.” 

‘Sam is a whining, snivelling, canting fa- 
natic!” 

‘“‘T don’t think so, father. He is a deacon 
in the church, and I believe he is a very good — 
man. I heard him pray for you the other 
day —” 

*¢ Don’t talk that stuff to me, Morris!” in- 
terposed Captain Hollinghead. ‘I don’t ask 
for his prayers, and I don’t want any of them. 
He wronged me as no other man on the face of 
the earth ever wronged me; and his prayers 
won’t do me any good.” 

‘* But, father, he is your brother—” 

‘*No, he isn’t. He is my half brother, I 
confess with shame; but Idisownhim. Iwill | 
have nothing to do with him. I haven't 
spoken to him for ten years, and I never will 
speak to him again. Prays for me — does he, 
after robbing me of my inheritance!” said 
the father, very bitterly. ‘* Morris, don’t men- 
tion his name to me again. Don’t allude to 
him. If you had any regard at all for my 
wishes or my feelings, you would keep away 
from him; you would never enter his house 
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or speak to him or any member of his fam- 
ily.” 

Morris looked very sad, but made no reply. 

‘*Board at uncle Sam’s!” sneered the fa- 
ther. ‘It would bea pretty place for my son! 
He is a cobbler—a shoemaker! He lives in 
a ten-footer, in the meanest part of the city. 
He robbed me of my inheritance; but he lost 
his own share and mine, too, and now he is as 
poor as Job’s turkeys. He can hardly earn 
money enough to keep his soul and body to- 
gether! A pretty place, for my son to board! 
Are you fond of a salt fish diet?” 

** He lives well enough for me,” quietly add- 
ed Morris. 

‘*Do yeu want a room in the attic of his 
ten-footer?” 

‘“‘Of course, father, if you object to my 
boarding at uncle Sam’s, J won’t say another 
word about it.” 

** His son, too, isn’t fit company for you, 
Morris. He is a bad boy — drinks, gam- 
bles, and some say he steals.” 

‘He is a great trial to his father,” added 
Morris. 

‘*T don’t want my son under the same roof 
with him.” 

‘*T don’t associate with him any more than 
Ican help. I only pass the time of day with 
him when we meet.” 

‘<I wish you would cut the rest of the tribe. 
— But it is almost time for the steamer,” added 
Captain Hollinghead, as he consulted his 
watch. 

The father and son left the house and walked 
to the principal hotel, where the captain had 
a room during his temporary stay in Belfast. 
He paid his bill, and with his valise in his 
hand walked down to the steamboat wharf, 

attended by Morris. The boat soon arrived, 
and he bade his son an affectionate adieu. 
Morris returned to the house of Mrs. De Can- 
ter, thinking of the conversation with his 
father. 

‘* Where is your papa, Mr. Morris?” asked 
the landlady, puckering up her lips, and squeak- 

ing out the words, as she always did in her 
struggles to be genteel. 

‘* My papa has gone back to New York,” 
replied the young man. 

‘* Ah, indeed! If I had known he was go- 
ing so soon, I should have waited upon him to 
bid him adieu,” added Mrs. De Canter. ‘‘ Your 
papa is a noble gentleman. He reminds me 
of my poor departed husband. He is liberal, 
like Mr. De Cantay, who, poor man, was too 
liberal, for he spent his fortune in making 
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Morris, I was reared in affluent plenty; and 
I did not think I should ever have to keep 
boarders, for I used to move in the first circles. 
Poor Mr. De Cantay was well acquainted with 
Governor —” 


‘“‘Ts tea ready yet?” asked Morris. 
‘* Why, no, Mr. Morris; it isn’t five o’clock 


yet.” 


The young man only asked the question to 


break up the lady’s sad recital of the misfor- 
tunes that had overwhelmed her and com- 
pelled her to keep a boarding-house, for he 
and all the other boarders had heard the story 
a great many times. 
stairs to his room. 


Morris started to go up 


“T sent the box which the expressman 
brought to your parlor,” added Mrs. De Can- 
ter, smirking. 

“‘ What box?” asked Morris. 

*¢T don’t know what was in it, but it was so 
heavy that I asked the expressman to take it 
up to your garlor ;” and the lady laid a special 
emphasis upon the last word. 

“J don’t know anything about any box,” 
added the young man. 

“Nor I; but I sent it to your parlor.” 
‘‘What do you mean by my parlor?” he 
asked. 

‘¢ Your papa is a noble gentleman, just like 
poor Mr. De Cantay, who —” 

*¢ You mentioned my parlor, [think. Iwas 
not aware that I had any parlor.” 

‘‘ But your papa —” 

‘¢ My father, you mean.” 

‘*It is much more genteel to call him your 
papa. Poor Mr. De Cantay spoke of his papa 
to the day of his death.” 

‘*You were speaking of my father,” added 
Morris, impatiently. 

‘* Your papa is a noble gentleman, and very 
liberal.” : 

‘*T don’t dispute it,” said Morris, going up 
the stairs, when he found it was quite impos- 
sible to get anything out of the landlady ex- 
cept the history of her departed husband. 

Mrs. De Canter followed him up the steps, 
smiling, smirking, and giggling, as though 
something pleased her. He opened the door 
of his chamber, but immediately discovered 
that his elegant writing-table — presented to 
him by his father — and several other articles 
belonging to him were not in the room. The 

landlady giggled and smirked more and more. 
‘¢ This way, Mr. Morris,” said she, opening 

her mouth in an enthusiastic laugh, so that 

she exhibited all the false teeth in her head. 
‘¢ What does all this mean?” demanded the 





others happy —just as your papa does. Mr. 


boarder. 
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‘* Your papa is a noble gentleman, and very 
liberal. Poor De Cantay would have done 
just what he has,” giggled the relict. 

‘* What has he done?” 

‘* This way, Mr. Morris; ” and the landlady 
threw open the door of the front room of the 
house. 

As she did so, she stepped back, bowed like 
a duchess, and pointed intothechamber. The 
young man saw his elegant writing-table in 
the centre of the large apartment, covered with 
books and papers, just as. he had left it in the 
morning in the other room. 

‘What does all this mean?” demanded 
Morris. 

“IT remarked that your papa was a noble 
gentleman, and very liberal.” 

‘*T believe you did,” replied the boarder. 

‘* Just like poor Mr. De Cantay, who never 
was so happy as when he was doing some- 
thing for others, especially for me, his lonely 
widow, who have mourned in bitterness of 
spirit—” 

“‘T have done all I could to comfort you, 
Mrs. De Canter. I sympathize with you, and 
my father pays my board regularly.” 

‘*To be sure he does. Your papa—” 

‘* My father has engaged this room for me, 
and you have moved my traps in here. I am 
much obliged to you and to him. I was very 
well satisfied with my room before, and I will 
try to put up with this one.” 

** Put up with it!” gasped the landlady, her 
thin face straightening out, and her false teeth 
suddenly disappearing. 

‘* Yes, put up with it. I shall try to make 
myself as comfortable as possible in it,” added 
Morris, soberly. 

‘Why, this is a beautiful parlor!” 

**O, well, itis good enough for me. I don’t 
complain. I hate to have folks grumbling 
about the house.” 

‘* But it’s fit for the governor. When poor 
Mr. De Cantay invited Governor — Governor 
— dear me, it’s strange that I should forget 
the name.” And the landlady tried to re- 
call it. i 

*“*O, yes; I knowhim. Governor Stickin- 
themud.” 

‘That was not the name. But when poor 
Mr. De Cantay invited the governor to spend 
4 week with us, we were going to put him in 
this room.” 

‘* And you did put him in the attic?” 

“Dear! no. Hedidn’tcome.” 

“No?” 





**No. . He had to stay at the capital to en- 
tertain Monsheer de Marmalade, the French 
minister poplenipo, and ambassador extra-or- 
dinary.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t he bring the minister poplen- 
ipo with him?” 

‘Poor Mr. De Cantay invited him to do so, 
for he was of French extraction himself, and 
spoke the language like a native —” 

‘* Of the State of Maine,” laughed Morris. 

‘¢ Like a native of Paris, Mr. Morris.” 

‘¢‘ And this room was for the governor,” add- 
ed the boarder. ‘‘ Well, if itwas good enough 
for him, it is good énough for me. At any 
rate, I will try to make it do.” 

Mrs. De Canter was hurt, and the effect of 
the surprise which she had prepared for the 
young man seemed to be lost. She opened 
the door of the bed-room adjoining, and point- 
ed triumphantly at the bed and the rest of the 
furniture of the chamber; but they failed to 
kindle any enthusiasm in the mind of the 
boarder, or, if they did, to call forth any mani- 
festation thereof. 

‘*T dare say the rooms will answer my pur- 
pose very well,” said Morris, as he halted in 
the parlor by the box which the expressman 
had deposited-there. 

**T hope they will suit you, for your papa is 
very liberal, and insists that you shall have 
the very best of everything,” added the disap- 
pointed landlady. ‘I told him the rooms 
were vacant. He looked at them, and then 
told me to move you into them at once. He 
didn’t object to the price, which is fifteen dol- 
lars a week. I thought to surprise you; but 
you don’t seem to be a bit surprised.” 

‘“*No; it isn’t genteel to be surprised, you 
know. But I must study my French lesson, 
Mrs. De Canter.” 

The landlady took the hint, and left the 
room. Morris looked at the box, and won- 
dered what it contained. He concluded it was 
something his father had sent him. It was 
plainly directed to ‘‘M. M. Hollinghead,” 
which was his name, though, as his father did 
not deal in surprises, he wondered that he had- 
not mentioned it. He lifted it, and found, as 
Mrs. De Canter had said, that it was very 
heavy. The lid of the box was screwed on 
with great care, and he went down stairs for 
a screw-driver. Having obtained one, he 
proceeded to remove the screws, of which there 
were not less than a dozen and a half, though 
the box was not more than three feet long, by 
one in width, and six inches deep. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MONEY-MAKER. 


Cartan RIcHARD HoLLINGHEAD was a 
native of Belfast, where his father had been a 
farmer on the outskirts of the town, before it at- 
tained the dignity of a city. The old man, who, 
by turns, had been a shoemaker, a schoolmas- 
ter, and a butcher, as well as a farmer, had been 
twice married, and was the father of two sons, 
one by each wife, and of three daughters, 
though he survived all of the latter. The 
older son, Samuel, followed one of the occu- 
pations of his father, and learned the shoe- 
maker’s trade; while Richard, the younger, 
went to sea. There was as much difference 
in the two sons as there was in their two 
mothers. The old man was a person of not 
much force. He was paticnt, plodding, pru- 
dent, and even parsimonious. Ile turned over 
a dollar a dozen times before he parted with 
it. Though he had very little of what is called 
business ability, he saved a little every year; 
and when he died he owned his farm and had 
a few thousands in indorsed notcs and mort- 
gages. Samucl staid at home and worked on 
the bench or in the ficld. Ile was like his fa- 
ther. Ilis mother was just like her husband. 
But the second wife was of a different stock. 
Her father and her brothers were all moncy- 
making men, who made a great deal and spent 
a great deal. The youngerson was like them, 
and like his mother. He went to sca, and was 
a bold, enterprising fellow. On his second 
voyage he served as second mate, and on the 
third as chicf mate. Before he was twenty- 
five, hc was master of as fine a ship as ever 
went out of New York harbor. 

With a little moncy he had saved, rather be- 
cause he had no time to spend it than because 
he had no inclination to do so, Richard Iol- 
linghead made a small commercial venture, 
which his position enabled him to carry to a 
very successful issuc, even to the extent of 
quadrupling his little capital. Ile tricd it 
again and again, and always with the same 
fortunate result. Then he bought a quarter 
of the ship he commanded, and then a half. 
He did so well for his owners that they cx- 
tended to him a great deal of consideration. 
At thirty, ten per cent. of his capital would 
have bought out his father and his brother; 
and when he went home, about this time, he 
was regarded as a rich man, as indeed he was. 
He married a distant relative belonging to the 
family from which his grandfather had come, 
and possessing the same traits of character, 
though considerably modified by the admixture 





of other blood. ' Mrs. Hollinghead was a care- 
ful and prudent woman, and her influence upon 
her husband was very powerful. 

The captain made his home in Belfast, and 
a son was born to’him, whom he named Mor- 
ris Marshall, after 2 wealthy relative. Unfor- 
tunately for Captain Hollinghead, his wife 
died when the boy was only eight years old; 
unfortunately, in a stronger sense than the 
loss of one whom he loved devotedly in- 
volved, for the husband needed her influence 
as a sort of balance-wheel in life, to regulate 
his movements socially, morally, and even 
financially. Morris had been transferred to 
the care of an aunt, who had certainly done 
well by him; but her death, only a year before 
the young man’s introduction to the reader, 
required another change. The captain had 
abandoned the sca, and was now largely en- 
gaged in various business enterpriscs in New 
York, some of which were better designated 
as speculations. LHe desired to take his son 
to the metropolis with him; but the young 
man was doing so well in the High School that 
his father decided to allow him to complete 
his course in that institution; and a home had 
been found for him in the first-class bourding- 
house of Mrs. De Canter, whose.capital stock 
was mainly in her gentility. 

The half brothers, Samuel and Captain 
Richard, were so unlike in character that there 
was very little sympathy between them; and 
about fifteen years before a terrible rupture 
had sadly estranged them; and all family 
quarrels are terrible, especially those which 
relate to the division of property. When the 
captain came home from one of his voy- 
ages, he Icarned that his father had died 
during his absence, and he hastened to his 
home in Belfast. Before he .mct his half 
brother, his wife told him that his father had 
Ieft a will, bequeathing all his property, ex- 
cept a trifling legacy, toSamucl. Thecaptain 
was rather impulsive, and hastened to the 
conclusion that his half brother, being at home 
and always with the old man, had influenced 
him to make this disposal of his property. 
Though, little as he cared for Samuel, he 
would have been entirely willing to give him 
his half of the property, he had the feeling 
that his half brother had cheated him out of 


his inheritance; had persuaded and improp-" 


erly influenced the old man, in his age and 
weakness, to deprive the younger son of his 
share. Captain Richard was very angry with 
Sam, as he always called him, and went out 
to the farm to sec him. Without waiting to 
hear his half brother’s statement, the captain 
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charged him with unfairness, injustice, and 
perfidy. 

Samuel was a mild, gentle, Christian man. 
He was a deacon in the church of which he 
was regarded as a consistent and useful mem- 
ber. He was overwhelmed by the charge, and 
meekly denied it; so meekly, that the captain 
honestly believed he was prevaricating. He 
protested that his father had never spoken to 
him about: his will, and he had never hinted 
to his father anything about the disposal of 
the property. Richard would not belicve him. 
Samuel offered to make a fair division, re- 
gardless of the will. 

‘*That’s not the thing!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. ‘It isn’t the property that I care about, 
but the meanness of the deed. You were at 
home, Sam; you had father’s ear; he was old 
and feeble, and you induced him to do what 
he never would have thought of doing with- 
out some help from. you.” 

“T assure you, Richard, that you are all 
wrong,” replied Samuel, mildly. ‘I never 
spoke a word to father about his property, nor 
he to me.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that my father 
would treat me in this manner?” demanded 
the captain. ‘‘ You can’t make me believe it. 
I will not wrong my father by accepting your 
statement.” 

‘* But itis true. I didn’t know there was a 
will till Squire Walker brought it to me the 
day after the funeral.” 

‘* Perhaps you didn’t; but I am satisfied that 
you put the idea into father’s head.” 

‘*T would rather give up every dollar of the 
property than have any trouble about it,” pro- 
tested the deacon. 

‘““That’s not the thing. I don’t want the 
property, and I won’t take a penny of it from 
you. You may have it on your conscience as 
long as you live.” 

The captain left the house as firm in the 
belief that his half brother had wronged him 
out of his inheritance as when he entered it. 
He was implacable in his hatreds, and from 
that time he avoided the deacon, and never 
mentioned him except to speak ill of him. If 
he met him he nodded coldly and hastened 
away. At the funcral of the captain’s wife 
he shook hands with his half brother, but it 
was only an empty form. The deacon wrote 
letters, and used every means in his power to 
effect a reconciliation. The minister of his 
church, and some of the influential men con- 
nected with it, tried their hand at peace-mak- 
ing, but utterly failed. Captain Hollinghead 
was as inflexible as he was implacable. He 
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was compelled to believe that either his fa- 
ther or his half brother had wronged him of 
his inheritance, and he preferred to believe it 
was the latter rather than the former. He 
built an expensive and elegant marble monu- 
ment over the old man’s grave, and refused to 
believe that he had ever done him the in- 
jury. 

Old Mr. Hollinghead had a will and a way of 
his own, as those who knew him best were will-. 
ing to testify. Perhaps if Squire Walker, who 
had drawn up the will, and who had: been the 
custodian of the document, had been in the city 
to explain the circumstances, the captain might 
have been induced to change his opinion of 
the deacon’s conduct; but this gentleman had 
gone to the west to improve his fortunes, and 
the deacon did not secm to have force enough 
to look him up, and procure a statement from 
him. People generally thought that Captain 
Hollinghead was unreasonable in his condem- 
nation of his half brother. They concluded that 
the old man, seeing that his younger son was 
already a rich man, and worth enough to buy 
out the paternal acres and all the personal 
property ten times over, believed that the 
deacon needed the whole of the estate more 
than the captain did any part of it. When 
the latter learned in New York that his father 
was dead, the division of the property had 
occurred tohim. As he rode on the train to- 
wards home, he had turned the subject over 
in his mind. He had been very fortunate 
himself, while Sam was still a plodding shoe- 
maker. The whole property would not amount 
to more than ten thousand dollars. He had 
fully concluded to let Sam take the whole of ° 
the farm; and before he reached his home he 
had come to the same decision in regard to 
the rest of the estate, though he intended to 
consult his wife in reference to the matter. 
When he learned, therefore, that his father 
had already given everything to his brother, 
he called it ‘sharp practice;” and a strong 
reaction took place in his mind. After his 
return from the visit to the farm, he had made 
up his mind to contest the will; but his wife, 
happily, influenced him to abandon this in- © 
tention. 

The deacon was married to a mild, gentle, 
and pious woman, like himself, and was the 
father of ason and a daughter. The father 
named the boy after the distinguished relative 
who had afterwards been honored in this way 
by Captain Hollinghead, though the latter 
had transposed the two names, so that there 
should be no confusion between the two boys, 
The deacon’s son was Marshall Morris, and 
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the captain’s son was Morris Marshall; and 
each was called by the first name. There is 
an old proverb about deacon’s sons, to the 
effect that they are apt to turn out badly. Un- 
happily Marshall verified the truth of the 
adage, and was a sore trial to his father, who 
pleaded with him and prayed for him without 
ceasing. The son was a bad boy. He had 
been in.a great many bad scrapes, and had 
cost the deacon a great deal of money, as well 
as a great deal of anxiety. He was now nine- 
teen, ané@ not only drank bad whiskey and 
kept bad company, but it was generally be- 
lieved that he had robbed his employer of a 
considerable sum of money at different times, 
though the charge could not be proved. 
Mattie Hollinghead, the daughter, was about 
the age of Morris, the captain’s son. If there 
are any angels in human form Mattie was one 
of them. She had all the good traits of her 
father’s character, deepened and intensified. 
She was not pretty in the common acceptation 
of the term; but there Was a heavenly beauty 
in her face which challenged the attention of 
all who looked'upon her. But she was an in- 
valid and a cripple. She had never walked a 


step in her life without crutches, for one of 
her legs was withered and paralyzed; and the 
doctors said she never would walk a step with- 


out assistance. Her health, too, was feeble, 
and she suffered a great dealof pain. Perhaps 
if she had not been a cripple, and had been 
blessed with good health, she would not have 
been one of earth’s angels, for the ministry 
of suffering had chastened her spirit and ele- 
vated her mind and heart above the tempta- 
tions which environ the pilgrim below. 

The deacon’s wife was more ambitious than 
he was; andywhen a friend by the name of 
Blake tempted him to abandon his shoemak- 
er’s bench and embark with him in a business 
undertaking, Mrs. Hollinghead’s influence in- 
duced him to do so. It was a perfectly legiti- 
mate enterprise, and the deacon, realizing on 
his various investments, furnished five thou- 
sand dollars as the capital. The business 
appeared to prosper; but the amount of capital 
was insufficient, and the deacon doubled it, 
though to obtain the money he sold the farm. 
Nearly every dollar he possessed in the world 
was thus embarked in the venture. It was a 
manufacturing business, and for a time it flat- 
tered the hopes of the partners. The goods, 
which consisted of various soaps, were manu- 
factured under a patent which had been pur- 
chased, and for a brief period there was a sale 
forthem. Buta company in another section 
of the country commenced the manufacture 
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of the same kinds of soap by some different 
process, which the deacon’s partner declared 
to be an infringement of their patent. Wheth- 
er it was or not, the goods were better and 
cheaper, and the business was utterly ruined. 
It was a dead loss to the partners, and they 
used the last money they had, and borrowed 
more; to carry on a suit for the infringement 
of their patent. After three years of vexatious 
litigation the case was ‘‘hung up” on a law 
question, and was not yet decided; but the 
deacon had little hope of a successful issue. 

Deacon Hollinghead lost all he had inherit- 
ed, and owed borrowed money besides. He 
could not pay it, though the sale of the tools, 
stock, and debts of the partners paid all the 
demands of the creditors; but nothing was 
left but the lawsuit. The deacon could hardly 
stand up under the blow. From plenty on the 
farm, he had come down to penury in the city. 
The members of the church had entire confi- 
dence in his piety, integrity, and honesty, but 
very little in his business ability. They were 
willing to help him, and they did help him in 
asmall way. They raised a few hundred dol- 
lars for him, and with it he bought a small 
house, with a shoemaker’s shop attached to it, 
paying only one half of the price down, in 
which he went to work at his trade again. 
His spirit was broken, and he had always been 
slow and plodding. He could barely make a 
living; but he was resigned to his fate, and 
‘¢blessed the Lord forall his mercies.” Though 
his courage, so far as the business of this 
world was concerned, was impaired, he piously 
believed that his misfortunes were all for the 
best. He thanked God that he was still an 
honest man, and, if he could remain so, he 
was content to die in poverty. He made the 
best of his hard lot, and poor Mattie smiled 
as sweetly as ever. 

Morris Hollinghead was a frequent visitor 
at the humble home of the deacon, though 
he seldom mentioned him to his father. He 
pitied his uncle in his poverty, and had tried 
more than once, and by various expedients, to 
assist him with money. But the deacon was 
very sensitive on this subject, and would not 
accept, or permit his family to accept, anything 
but the most trivial gifts. He knew that the 
young man’s father did not wish him to see 
any of his family; and while this estrange- 
ment continued, his pride, and perhaps his 
sense of duty, would not permit him to ac- 
cept any substantial assistance. Morris wanted 
to board with his uncle mainly that he might 
help him pecuniarily, but also because he liked 
to be with Mattie, whose angelic character 
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had won his heart, in the highest sense of the 
phrase. He loved her as a sister; in no other 
sense. 

When the deacon’s misfortunes came upon 
him, Morris had attempted to interest his 
father in the subject; but the storm with which 
the captain overwhelmed him as soon as he 
had mentioned the matter prevented him from 
renewing the application. If the deacon 
should be sick, the brethren of the church 
would take’care of him and his family; but 
if the deacon should die, as die he must, be 
it in one, in ten, or in twenty. years, —if he 
should die, what would become of poor Mat- 
tie? She could not earn her own living; and 
Morris feared that his father would visit the 
sins of the parent upon the child. Even when 
he was a dozen years old, it had been im- 
pressed upon his mind that he must take care 
of Mattie. Every year deepened the impres- 
sion. God would care for her when father 
and mother were gone; but there was always 
some human agent of his bounty. Morris 
felt that he was this agent, and he was not 
disposed to put off the duty till some future 
time. Though Mattie was more likely to die 
than the deacon, she might live to be an old 
woman. . 
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Morris solemnly charged himself with the 
obligation of providing for all her wants, even 
while he was not permitted to bestow a single 
dollar upon her. He could bring her bou- 
quets, a bunch of grapes, a few oranges, or 
even a book; but not a dress, nor a perambu- 
lating chair, nor a fifty-dollar bill to pay the 
doctor. The deacon had compelled him to 
pledge his honor that he would not attempt to 
give her money, or any expensive article. But 
the future would give him his opportunity, 
and he prepared himself to embrace it. His 
father had always allowed him a liberal supply 
of pocket money. When he was fourteen, 
Captain Hollinghead gave him a hundred dol- 
lars every quarter, or sent it to him from New 
York. He usually came to Belfast half a 
dozen times a year, when he paid his son’s 
board bills, and saw that he was fitted out 
with clothes, and with everything he needed. 
The captain was liberal, and even extravagant, 
for his son was all he had to think of in the 
world. Unquestionably his course was just 
the one to spoil the boy; and if the son was 
not spoiled it was not on account of any fail- 
ure on the part of the father to meet the con- 
ditions required to ruin a young man. He 
allowed the boy four hundred dollars a year 











when he was fourteen, five hundred when he 
was fifteen, and six hundred when he was six- 
teen; and was provoked because people said 
the thrifty young man was a miser. 

Certainly Morris was very prudent in his 
expenditures, and he had saved at least three 
fourths of his father’s extravagant allowance 
tohim. He had put it in the savings bank, 
or loaned it, so that every dollar was on in- 
terest. 

Besides saving from what his father gave 
him, he had made no inconsiderable sum by 
working andtrading. Perhaps it was a'strange 
taste for a boy of his condition, but he had a 
decided genius for cooking. Ilis lessons at 
school in chemistry had first excited his atten- 
tion to the art, and he had studied and prac- 
tised it much in the kitchen of his aunt. Mrs. 
De Canter declared that such work was be- 
neath his dignity; in a word, it was not gen- 
teel. When he went on a fishing excursion, 
he begged the office of cook, and, as he was 
neat and skilful, his wish was generally grant- 
ed. The result of his operations at the galley 
wasalways satisfactory ; and finally his services 
were in demand, and they were paid for. In 
this and other ways he added perhaps a hun- 
dred dollars a year to his income. People 
laughed, and said the M. M. of his name 
stood for MonEY MAKER. 

Morris was working and saving for his cousin 
Mattie. When he entered his seventeenth 
year, he had actually accumulated twelve 
hundred dollars, which was deposited in the 
savings bank, or otherwise invested. 

Perhaps Mattie was an angel in his path, 
to save him from ruin; to keep him from the 
snare which his father had unwittingly set for 
him. Tle had a purpose before him, and he 
felt that itwas a high and holy one. Ile cared 
not for the sneers of his companions; he was 
not offended when people called him ‘* Money- 
maker;” and even the rebuke of his father 

made no deep impression upon him. His dis- 
position was not like that of his father, who 
loved the power and influence which money 
gave him, and who was flattered by the syco- 
phancy of those who sought his favor. Mor- 
ris was like his mother, prudent and careful, 
and he did not value the smiles of those who 
sold them. : 

He was fond of boats and boating, and en- 
joyed the exhilaration of an exciting race. He 
wanted a fast craft, one that would ‘clean 
out” anything of her inches in the fleet. He 
was looking for such a boat, and his cousin 
Marshall had told him that the fastest craft 
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fast, and that she could be bought fora rea- 
sonable price. Morris was on the lookout for 
this yacht, which was daily expected. Her 
owner, Major Walkinback, had bought her in 
Newport, and, after his cruise in the bay was 
finished, he would have no further use for her. 
If Morris bought a boat, he intended to 
make her pay her way, and add something to 
the savings which were to be the fortune of 
Mattie Hollinghead. 


CHAPTER III. 
MAJOR WALKINBACK. 


Morris removed the screws from the box, 
which lay on the floor of the parlor. His cu- 
riosity was very much excited as he did so, 
for he could form no idea of the contents of 
the case, and he acquitted his father of any 
intention to surprise him. He took off the lid, 
but was none the wiser then, for the packing 
of the goods, whatever they were, wholly con- 
cealed them. Ile removed half a dozen old 
newspapers, and then came to a quantity of 
woollen rags, which he threw out upon the 
carpet. Then he got hold of something sub- 
stantial, but it was wrapped in woollen. Remov- 
ing the covering, the article appeared to be a 
crowbar, on a small scale, about two feet and 
a half long. It was polished steel, and was 
a beautiful piece of workmanship. Another 
article was somewhat in the shape of a bit- 
stock. A third was an implement such as he 
had never seen before, and of whose use he 
could form no possible idea. He turned it 
over and over, examined it, and tried to apply 
it to various purposes, but without being any 
the wiser for the investigation. He was about 
to take out another article from the box, when 
he heard a knock at his door. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Morris,” said Mrs. 
De Cantcr, when the occupant of the parlor 
had opened the door, ** but Mr. Marshall Hol- 
linghead desires to see you. Shall I show 
him up?” 

**No,” replied Morris, very decidedly, for 
the mention of his cousin’s name suggested 
that the box and the tools belonged to him. 
“T will go down.” 

The landlady withdrew, and Morris restored 
the articles he had taken from the box to their 
places, just as he had found them. He ad- 
justed the packing and put the lid on, turning 
in two or three screws to keep it in place. Hav- 
ing done as much’ as he could to restore the 
box to its original condition, without making 
Marshall wait an unreasonable length of time, 
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he went down to the sitting-room. 
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‘*How are you, Morris?” said his cousin, as 
he entered. 

‘*First rate. How are you?” replied Mor- 
ris, who could not fail to notice that his cousin 
was slightly agitated. 

‘I'm all right. I didn’t know as you was 
coming down to-day.” 

‘*T didn’t keep you waiting long,” answered 
Morris, who had by this time decided not to 
say anything about the box unless his cousin 
mentioned it. 

‘**T called to say that Major Walkinback will 
be here with his boat to-morrow.” 

‘*Very well; but if heexpects to get a fancy 
price for her, I shall not buy her.” 

‘I don’t know anything about that. Tle 
wrote to me from Camden, saying he shouid 
be here to-morrow, if there was wind enough 
to bring him up,” said Marshall, more uneasi- 
ly than the nature of his remark seemed to 
warrant. 

‘*Who is Major Walkinback?” asked Mor- 
ris. 

“Tle is a friend of mine.” 

**IIas he ever been in Belfast?” 

** Yes; he was here last summer fora month, 
and was down about six wecks ago.” 

‘*Tlave I seen him?” 

*T don't know. He was with me last sum- 
mer nearly all the time. IIe is a fine-looking 
fellow, and has been all over the world. IIe 
is only twenty-five, but he served through the 
Prussian war, and came out a major.” 

**TIs he a German?” 

‘“*No; but he is of German descent. He is 
a splendid fellow, and you will like him, Mor- 
ris. The girls are all delighted with him.” 

‘© What's his business?” 

“IIe hasn’t any. Ilis father is a rich man, 
out in Ohio — Cincinnati, I believe.” 

“If he is rich, what does he want to sell his 
boat for?” 

‘IIe has no further use forher. He bought 
her for the cruise in the bay, and he can’t very 
well take her out to Ohio,” replied Marshall, 
with a hollow laugh. ‘By the way, Morris, 
has a box, directed to me, been sent here?” 

‘* Yes; but it was directed to M. M. Holling- 
head; and that is my name as well as yours.” 

‘“‘It was intended for me.” 

“Allright. Itwas sent here, and I supposed 
it belonged to me, though I knew nothing at 
all about it,” added Morris. 

‘* Where is it now?” 

‘*Up in my room.” 

“}TIlave you — have you — opened it, Mor- 
ris?” asked Marshall, trying to conceal his 
embarrassment. $ 


answered Morris. 
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‘*T removed the screws from the lid, and 
was taking the things out when you came,” 
**T didn’t know but it con- 
tained something my father had sent me, 
though I thought it was very strange that he 
didn’t mention the matter to me.” 

** Well, what was in it?” asked Marshall. 

*¢T don’t know what the things are for. One 
of them looked like a small crowbar, another 
like a bit-stock, anda third was a thing such 
as I had never seen before. I hadn't the least 
idea what its usecould be. That was all I had 
examined when the landlady called me. What 
ure the things for, Marshall?” 

‘*I don’t know. They are not for me; they 
belong to Major Walkinback. Ile wrote me 
a note, as I told you before, and said he should 
be here to-morrow, and that he had sent a box 
to me, which he wished me to keep till he 
came. I asked the cxpressman about it, and 
he told me he had delivered it to you. That's 
all I know about it; and I had no idea, till you 
told me, what the box contained. A crowbar, 
a bit-stock, and — What did you say the other 
thing was?” 

‘“*T didn’t say. I don’t know. It isn’t like 
anything else that I ever saw, and I couldn’t 
make out what it was for.” 

“ Well, I suppose it is none of my business 
what the thing is for. I will take the. box 
home with me.” 

‘IT think not,” laughed Morris; ‘it is too 
heavy to be carricd under your arm.” 

** Let me look at it, Morris, and I will see 
what can be done with it.” 

The two cousins went up to the parlor, and 
the box was lifted and examined. "Morris put 
in all the screws as he had found them. Late 
in the evening Marshall came for the box, and 
conveyed it home on a wheelbarrow. 

**T wouldn't say anything about this, Mor- 
ris,” said Marshall, after they had _ placed 
the box on the wheelbarrow; ‘I shouldn’t 
want the major to know that it had been 
opened.” 

‘*T supposed it was for me, or I shouldn’t 
have touched it,” replied Morris. 

‘*Of course; there is no harm done; but 
it is just as well to say nothing about it to 
any one.” 

**T shall not be likely to say anything, and 
probably shall not think of the matter again.” 

Morris did think of it again, after his cousin 
had gone; but it was only to wonder what the 
strange implements he had taken from the 
box were to be used for. He could not satisfy 
himsclf by any reflection on this point, and 
then he ceased to think of it. Ic studied his 
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French lesson, and went to bed at a reasonable 
hour. 

After tea the next evening Marshall called 
upon him again, with Major Walkinback, who 
had arrived early in the afternoon. The major 
was certainly a good-looking fellow, and ap- 
peared to be even younger than twenty-five. 
He was fashionably dressed, though his air 
was rather “ swellish.” A diamond ring glit- 
tered on his finger, and another brilliant spar- 
kled on his shirt-bosom. He wore a heavy 
gold vest-chain, with a large seal. In his 
hand he carried a light, gold-headed cane, and 
his left hand was encased in a very dainty kid 
glove, the mate to which he held in the same 
hand. On his head was a new white hat, of 
the style which had just been thrown upon the 
market. Morris thought he was gotten up 
very elaborately for a boatman engaged in 
exploring the shores of Penobscot Bay. 

** Morris, this is my friend, Major Walkin- 
back, of whom I spoke to you,” said Marshall. 
*€ Major, my cousin, Mr. Morris Hollinghead.” 

Major Walkinback removed his white hat, 
which he had worn till he entered Morris’s 
parlor, and bowed very politely as he extended 
his ungloved hand. 

‘*Mr. Hollinghead, I am very happy to know 
you,” he said, in a deep, bass voice, which one 
would not have expected to proceed from such 
a slender frame. 

Morris took the offered hand, and returned 
the salute as courteously as it had been given. 

‘*T have often heard of your father in New 
York, Mr. Hollinghead. He is quite a lion 
there; a particular friend of Commodore Van- 
derbilt, I believe.” 

**T’m sure I don’t know whether he is or 
not,” replied Morris. ‘Do you reside in New 
York, major?” 

‘*No; but Iam there a great deal. I can 
hardly be said to reside anywhere,” laughed 
the visitor. ‘I’m a wandering star. I go 
where I can have the best time, and stay there 
as long as my inclination dictates.” 

‘*Then I suppose you will not remain long 
in Belfast,” suggested Morris. 

“On the contrary, I may remain all summer, 
for I think it is one of the most delightful 
places I ever visited, either on this continent 
or the other. The fact is, I have nothing in 
the world to do but to spend my income,” add- 
ed Major Walkinback, as he twirled his cane, 
and toyed with the glove in his hand. 

“Then I hope your income isn’t large 
enough to overwork you.” : 

“ Ha, ha! very good,” chuckled the elegant 
visitor. ‘It keeps me tolerably busy. If I 
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get into society in a place, I am generally 
obliged to leave after a few weeks, in order to 
prevent being overworked.” 

** Indeed!” 

**T don’t know how it is; I can’t explain it 
for the life of me; but the ladies seem to be 
very fond of me;” and the major smoothed 
out his long brown mustache, which was the 
only beard he wore. 

“T hope they don’t persecute you,” inter- 
posed Morris. 

‘**Pon my word, that’s just what they do!” 
exclaimed the major, laughing. ‘‘ But don’t 
misunderstand me, Mr. Hollinghead, for Iam 
not to blame for what nature has done for me. 
I beg your pardon; but I see that you mis- 
construe what I say; for, upon my honor, I do 
not refer to my personal appearance. Though 
I generally get a better photograph than most 
men when my picture is taken, I trust I am 
not vain. I really. set a very small value upon 
mere personal beauty, whatever nature may 
have done for me in that direction. In fact, I 
think a handsome man is a humbug. It isn’t 
the prerogative of a man to be handsome; 
that belongs to the ladies. The only beautyI 
can recognize in a man is symmetry of form;” 
and the major rose from his chair and straight- 
ened himself up, as though he thought he was 
not deficient in this requisite. ‘‘ But when I 
speak of being persecuted by the ladies, I don’t 
refer to any of these things.” 

Major Walkinback sauntered across the room 
to the window, twirling his cane and swing- 
ing his glove. He was evidently quite at 
home, and not at all bashful. 

‘¢In what manner are you persecuted, ma- 
jor?” asked Morris, who was more amused 
at, than impressed by, the manners of his mag- 
nificent visitor. 

*“Do you sing, Mr. Hollinghead?” asked 
the major, walking over to the writing-desk at 
which Morris was seated. 

*T donot. I used to sing in school; but 
since my voice began to change I don’t sing at 
all,” replied Morris. 

‘* Then you know nothing of the trials of a 
good singer. It is my misfortune to have a 
good voice, and a quick ear for music.” 

**T shouldn’t regard it as a misfortune,” add- 
ed Morris. 

“No, you would not, because you don’t sing. 
I went to Italy, when I was only eighteen, to 
study music. My success was of no ordinary 
character. I sang Ernani and other leading 
parts of the principal operas in La Scala in 
Milan, and San Carlo in Naples. The ap- 
plause whith always greeted me amounted to . 
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a tempest. I was invited to the palaces of 

princes, dukes, and lords; and when I sang 

in Florence I used to dine with the King of 

Italy once a week. And yet it was all a bore 

to me. I didn’t like to have a crowd of people 
- applauding me wherever I went.” 

‘* Very annoying, I should say,” added 
Morris. 

** Then, the ladies were running after me — 
princesses, duchesses, countesses, and such 
kind of people. But, ’pon my word, it was a 
great bore to me.” 

‘*T should think it would have been. I 
don’t believe I could have stood that,’* laughed 
Morris. 

‘*T had no occasion to do this sort of thing. 
My governor is worth a few millions, and has 
often begged me, with tears in his eyes, to 
help him spend his income. I do the best I 
can; but, after my most determined efforts, 
the old gentleman is not satisfied. But I could 
not sing in opera without a salary, because it 
was a sacrifice of my dignity; and I had to 
take three thousand francs a night, though I 
didn’t know what in the world to do with the 
money. I hired a palace, kept about a hun- 
dred servants, and had a stud of two hundred 
horses. But I couldn’t spend my governor’s 
allowance and my salary. It was out of the 
question, quite out of the question. SoI was 
obliged to quit the stage, which, however, had 
become a decided bore to me. At first it was 
a novelty; but one soon tires of applause and 
admiration. I beg your pardon, Mr. Holling- 
head; but, really, I’m doing all the talking 
myself.” 

‘It is quite proper that you should do so, 
since you are better qualified than I am to do 
it,” replied Morris. 

‘* Well, I was only going to say, that when 
I go into society I am always invited to sing, 
and I am sure to make a sensation, — pardon 
my egotism, Mr. Hollinghead, — and I have 
tnough singing to do to wear out a dozen 
pairs of lungs. I am invited to the houses of 
all the é/zte. Of course I don’t like to be ill- 
natured, and so I sing, and submit to the ap- 
plause and the admiration of the ladies; but, 
I assure you, it is all a bore to me. If you 
look at it only one moment, Mr. Hollinghead, 
you will see that my view is quite correct. 
After winning the plaudits of four thousand 
people in La Scala and San Carlo, where I 
was always received with a hurricane of ap- 
plause, and where the stage ~~ covered to the 
depth of two feet with bouquets, and I was 
compelled to wade througn ctnem, knee-deep, 
— after such tokens of approbation, of course 
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the applause of a little drawing-room party 
seems quite tame. It is nothing but a bore, 
and I can’t stand it after a few weeks.” 

*“*T hope we shall have an opportunity to 
hear you sing, Major Walkinback,” suggested 
Morris. 

‘There is the difficulty; if I begin, I have 
to continue it. The ladies will worry me till 
I am a martyr. However, I shall be very 
happy to sing for you.” 

‘*'You must be a great star here if you were 
so successful in Italy.” 

‘¢ But I never sing in public in my own coun- 
try. I consider it beneath my dignity. Iwas 
engaged to sing in Paris, but the Franco- 
Prussian war prevented me from doing so. I 
am rather glad I did not, for there are so 
many Americans in Paris who would have 
heard me, that I should have been bored to 
death to go on the stage after I came home. 
You see, I had a stage name which I used in 
Italy, so that people never suspected that I 
was an American.” 

‘* And you were in Europe during the Prus- 
sian war?” asked Morris. 

‘* Not only in Europe, but in the war. My 
sympathies were all with the Prussians, and 
I felt it to be my duty to take part in the great 
struggle. _I went to Berlin and offered my 
services to the king, who gladly accepted them, 
and gave me a commission as a captain in the 
Uhlans. I was in nearly every battle of the 
war, and was promoted to the rank of major; 
and if I hadn’t been so young, I should, no 
doubt, have come out a major-general. The 
regular officers were rather jealous, too, of 
foreign volunteers, though I spoke the German 
language as well as any of them.” 

‘* Were you in the battle of Sedan?” inquired 
Morris. 

‘* Certainly I was. My battalion beat down 
a whole brigade of French infantry, and the 
King of Prussia thanked me in person for my 
valuable services. In everything except the 
matter of promotion Wilhelm treated me very 
handsomely. I used to dine with him about 
once a week.” 

‘¢T suppose you have seen Bismarck.” 

“Seen him? Bismarck was a particular 
friend of mine, and used to ask my advice in 
regard to important matters. I think I can 
say, without any egotism, that I had, some- 
thing to do in this way in shaping the destiny 
of Germany. I was talking with him ‘at Se- 
dan, just before the final charge, when my 
battalion had a moment of rest, though half 
a dozen matrailleuses were scattering a perfect 
shower of bullets around us. Bismarck is a 














































tremendous smart fellow, and knows some- 
thing about the art of war, as well as politics. 
He saw a brigade of French infantry thrown 
into a position which endangered the victory 
of the Germans. Says he to me, ‘ Walkin- 
back, we are floored!’ I don’t mean to say he 
used just those words, though I can tell you 
what he said in German: ‘ Sprechen sie 
Deutsch, err Wollinghead?” 

“* Nein, nicht viel,” laughed Morris. 

“6 ¢ Terr Bismarck, hat mir gasagt —’” 

“‘T think you had better say it in English,” 
interposed Morris. 

‘¢T will translate what he said into English. 
‘ Bismarck,’ says I, slapping him on the back, 
‘this is my opportunity. If you will get an 
order for me to do it, I will clean out that 
brigade in less than seven minutes.’ Then 
he went to the king, who talked the matter 
over with Moltke. In two minutes more one 
of the king’s aids brought me the order. In 
less than four minutes from the time I gave 
the order to move, one half of that French 
brigade were either dead or wounded, and the 
other half were running like sheep before 
our horses. ‘ How’s that for high, Bismarck ?’ 
said I, when the job was done. The king rode 
over to me as soon as we came in, gave me his 
hand, and declared that I had done the biggest 
thing of the campaign. But, really, Mr. Ilol- 
linghead, I didn’t mean to do all the talking.” 

‘‘Were you wounded in any of these bat- 
tles, major?” asked Morris. 

‘¢ Twenty-seven times in all; but I was nev- 
er hit in the back. I had my head split open 
at Gravelotte, and was Ieft for dead on the 
field,” replicd the major, placing his gloved 
hand on hishead. ‘ But the surgeons patched 
it up in a fortnight, so that I was as well as 
ever; and they didn’t leave even a scar to 
show where the cut was made. Those German 
surgeons are skilful fellows.” 

**T should think they were.” 

‘“*T was on my fect in two weeks, and rode 
two hundred miles in ten hours, on my favor- 
ite horse, so as to be in the affair at Sedan. I 
got there just in time to take an active part in 
the battle. Upon my word, I continue to do 
all the talking, Mr. Hollinghead. My friend, 
here, intimated that you wished to purchase a 
boat,” said the visitor. 


**T do; but I suppose you will consider it. 


beneath your dignity to sell one,” laughed 
Morris. 

** Well, no, not at the present time. I do 
not have the salary of a first-class tenor or 
barytone of a grand opera troupe to dispose 
ef, in addition to my own income. Besides, I 
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can only draw my allowance in New York; 
and I am really ashamed to own that my funds 
are quite low at this time. ’Pon my word, I 
don’t believe I have above a thousand dollars 
in my pocket at this moment.” 

‘*T should say you could get aiong for a few 
days on that sum,” added Morris. 

‘¢ That will depend upon circumstances. At 
any rate, I shall not object to adding a few 
hundreds to it.” 

‘¢My cousin says your boat is fast.” 

‘*Fast! that isn’t the word for it. Why, I 
have run her twenty-one miles and three quar- 
ters in sixty minutes, or I’m a liar,” exclaimed 
the major. 

Morris was too well bred to take advantage 
of the alternative, and he only thought that 
the latter clause was the truer part of the state- 
ment. 

‘‘She must be a very fast boat,” he re- 
marked. 

‘That's just what I assure you she is. IfI 
should sell her according to the speed there is 
in her, she would bring her weight in gold.” 

“Tam afraid I shall not be able to buy her, 
as it is.” ‘ 

‘*T wrote to my friend here that I should sell 
her in Belfast, and I shall do so. I hired a 
boatman at Newport to take charge of her; 
but after I had paid him up in full in Camden 
he ran away and left me. I won’t take care 
of her myself, though I should like to use her, 
and am willing to pay for her. For my own 
amusement I have been giving some attention 
to the sciences lately, especially to mincralo- 
gy. I am gathering. a cabinct of minerals, 
and I desire to crack some of the rocks on the 
islands below here.” 

Morris concluded that this must be the use 
to which the strange tools in the box were to 
be applied. 

‘*What is the name of your boat?” he 
asked. 

‘The Basilisk. Will you go down and see 
her before dark?” 

Morris assented, and they left the house. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— ‘* Sweet temper is more valuable than 
gold.” This is an old saying, but remember 
your home can never be happy without it; it 
is the sunshine of the heart, and we need its 
rays to make us grow strong and healthful, 
just as the plants require the rays of the sun. 
Learn in youth to acquire and retain a sweet 








temper. 
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BRAVE BOBBY. 
BY N. M. GARABRANT. 


(}= the city’s noise and turmoil 
Spread her wings the dusky night, 
Across the heavens trailed her mantle, 
Jewelled and fringed with starry light. 
Came, with slow, reluctant footstep, 
A tiny figure down the street, 
Clothed in ragged, dirty garments, 
Hatless head and shoeless feet. 


To a cruel, inebriate father, 
To an attic dark and cold, 

Little Bob was homeward going 
With not half his matches sold. 

Well he knew the kicks and curses 
That awaited his return, 

If he came without the pennies 
That should buy his father’s rum. 


Slower came the gentle patter 
OF bare feet on icy stone, 
As the wretched little wanderer 
_ Neared the dreaded place, his home. 
One block more his courage failed him; 
Up an alley Bobby crept, 
Curled up in the darkest corner; 
There he cold and hungry slept. 


Wakencd by a fearful clangor, 
Blinded by an awful glare, 

Little Bobby stood bewildered, 
Fire and tumult everywhere. 

Past him rushed the thundering engines, 
Past him tore a frantic crowd, 

While beyond he saw the buildings 
Sheeted in a fiery shroud. 


Then brave Bobby left the alley, 
In a moment gained the street, 
Dashed amid the surging masses, 
Passed them all with flying feet, 
Till he reached a crazy building, 
Red flames bursting from the roof, — 
A tenement, and all had left it; 
So the vast crowd hung aloft. 


Up the crumbling stairs dashed Bobby, 
Though the fire fiends drove him back, 

And the hot smoke rushing downwards 
Made him strangle, reel, and cough. 

‘Father! father!” screamed he hoarsely, 
As he reached the attic floor, 

Where, in hideous drunken frenzy, 
Peered his parent from the door, — 


Seized his hands, though back he struggled, 
And, with strength of terror born, 





Dragged him down the smoking staircase, 
Free from danger, safe from harm. 

But, just as they reached the entrance, 
Angered by the glare and heat, 

The brutal father turned on Bobby, 
Struck him senseless at his feet, — 


And reeled off with muttered cursings; 
Then the building fell, they say: 
Crushed and mangled little Bobby 
*Neath the smouldering ruins lay. 
Burning Boston tells the story 
Of many abold, unselfish heart; 
But than brave, heroic Bobby 
No one bore a nobler part. 


a 


VENUS. 


BY ELIZABETII A. DAVIS. 


REMEMBER that fairy tales used always 

to commence, ‘* Once upon a time.” But 
Venus wasn’t a fairy, although something 
like one, and the mysterious way in which she 
appeared among the fabulous people of a 
heathen world makes her seem very unsub- 
stantial and.shadowy to us; but she was really 
no more so than many others of that age, and 
only differed in the circumstances and for- 
tunes of her life. 

She was found on the sea-shore, in a beauti- 
ful shell, covered with pearls, too young to 
give any account of herself, and nothing defi- 
nite could be learned of her father or mother, 
nor where she had come from; but it is sup- 
posed she was thrown upon the shore by the 
violence of the waves, for when first seen she 
was dripping with water, and appeared to have 
just emerged from the white foam. 

Whether some coral-roofed grotto had shel- 
tered her babyhood, or she had found a home 
down among all the strange and wonderful 
things in the bottom of the sea, was a question 
none could answer; and the child herself, re- 
gardless of all these speculations, laughed and 
enjoyed the soft breeze that rocked her to 
sleep. 

Zephyrus, seeing her so lovely and unpro- 
tected, carried her, in the gentlest manner, to 
the Island of Cythera, where she was received 
by the Hours, three very graceful and accom- 
plished goddesses, daughters of the Sun, who 
were noted for their love of order, peace, and 
justice. They bestowed every care upon: the 
education and adornment of Venus, who re- 
paid them so well by her improvement and 
attractions, that, for still better advantages, i 
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was thought best to take her to Cyprus, where, 
landing on a fine April day, flowers sprang up 
beneath her feet, golden threads were twined 
in her hair, and the richest robes, glittering 
with jewels, brought for her acceptance. The 
Graces attended her, and two lovely Cupids 
were always at her side. 

Cyprus was a charming island, rich in every- 
thing that could make existence delightful; 
and Venus was so pleased with it that she 
took up her permanent residence there, living 
principally at the city of Paphos, where a 
temple was erected to her, and she was wor- 
shipped as the Goddess of Beauty and Pleas- 
ure. Here incense and offerings were brought 
from all parts of the earth, and the animals 
annually sacrificed came crowned with wreaths 
of myrtle and roses. Wine, milk, and honey 
flowed in abundance, and many birds and 
flowers were sacred to her. She had also 
other temples, and often took her name from 
the places where they were situated. 

At Cythera there was avery ancient one, 
and so. intimately associated with Venus, as 
being her first residence, that it was regarded 
with great veneration, and she is sometimes 
called Cytherea. 

Idalus was another of her names, from the 
mountain Idalus, in Cyprus;.and the Romans 
called her Barbata, because, when the women 
all lost their hair, they prayed to Venus that 
it might be restored, and it grew again. In 
gratitude for this they made_a statue of her 
holding a comb. 

Various other statues were erected to her, 
and she was everywhere worshipped as a 
queen. 

Praxiteles, an ancient sculptor, formed one 
of white marble, which stood in an open tem- 
ple, its smiling lips apart, as if about to invite 
the admiration it so well deserved. 

Phidias represented her with one foot on a 
tortoise, to convey the idea that women should 
find their best happiness at home, in attending 
to their. domestic concerns, and not seek for 
diversion abroad. 

Apelles painted this famous goddess just 
rising from the sea, and pressing the water out 
of her hair. 

The vivid imagination of the ancients de- 
lighted to picture Venus in every graceful at- 
titude, and modern artists have not been 
unmindful of her beauty. 

Venus was once invited to a wedding, where, 
as it afterwards appeared, all the other gods 
and, goddesses were also invited, except Dis- 
cord, who, resenting the neglect, watched for 
an opportunity to show her displeasure, which 
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soon presented itself. When they were all 
seated at the feast, she came in very quietly, 
and threw a golden apple among the guests, 
on which was written, ‘‘ Let it be given to the 
fairest.”. A great dispute immediately arose, 
each goddess thinking herself the most beau- 
tiful, and, therefore, justly entitled to the 
prize. 

This was what Discord wanted, and she lis- 
tened, delighted, to their angry quarrel, until 
at last, one after another becoming weary of 
the contest, and yielding, there were left only 
Venus, Minerva, and Juno. These three were 
all so handsome and so anxious for the prize, 
that Jupiter himself could not say which one 
deserved it, nor was he able to influence them 
to agree among themselves. In this perplex- 
ity he determined to refer the matter to Paris, 
youngest son of the King of Troy, who had 
acquired a great reputation by the skilful 
manner in which he settled the most difficult 
questions. The goddesses were willing to 
abide by his decision, and Paris was ‘accord- 
ingly summoned from Mount Ida, where he 
was peacefully feeding his sheep, to Be,the 
judge. As soon as he arrived, each one ’en- 
deavored to win his favor, and even conde- 
scended to bribe him with promises. 

He listened first to Juno, who offered to re- 
ward him with great power if he would de- 
clare that she merited the prize. Paris at 
that time could not have been very ambitious, 
or he would certainly have paid more atten- 
tion to sucha brilliant proposal. At allevents, 
it seems to have had very little effect upon 
him. Nor was Minerva any more successful, 
when she eagerly promiséd wisdom in return 
for the shining apple. 

Venus, understanding better the susceptible 
nature of the young shepherd, offered to give 
him the most charming woman in the world 
for a wife, if he would decide in her favor. 

Paris had really thought her the most beau- 
tiful, and this, added to her assurance that a 
wish dear to his heart should be realized, was 
sufficient to turn the scale, and he pronounced 
Venus the fairest. 

After this triumph she had, if possible, more 
worshippers than before, and drove about the 
beautiful Island of Cyprus beloved by every 
one. Her chariot was made of the finest 
ivory, carved and gilded, but so light and 
delicate in construction that swans or doves 
could easily draw it. She guided them by 
slender golden chains, and was always accom- 
panied by Cupid and the Graces. 

Her apparel was rich and graceful in the 
extreme, and she generally wore a singular 




















belt, called the Cestus, which possessed the 
power of giving to the wearer, no matter how 
ugly or deformed, irresistible grace and at- 
tractions. Venus had no need of such aid, 
and often loaned the Cestus to those less for- 
tunate than herself; but it undoubtedly made 
her secure in the affections and admiration of 
her people. 

Living at Cyprus was a noble youth called 
Adonis, who was almost as famous for 7s 
beauty as Venus was for hers. They became 
the most devoted of friends, and were scarcely 
ever seen apart. Adonis was fond of hunting, 
and often exposed himself in a way that was 
very distressing to Venus. She constantly 
feared his life might be in danger, and her 
anxiety was so great that it overcame her 
timidity, and she followed him to the chase, 
keeping at his side, warning him of perils, 
and showing that she could not live without 
him. 

Together they explored every interesting 
spot, and passed whole days in seeking new 
adventures and planning fresh delights. 

This was a charmed life, and Adonis, al- 
though of royal blood, would constitute him- 
self the most humble of servants, anticipating 
her wishes, giving up his favorite pursuits to 
attend her, and considered it an honor to carry 
her train like a page. 

In one of their excursions he was attacked 
by a wild beast and killed. Venus hurried to 
his assistance, but was too late to save him, 
and he sank at her side without a word. 

She called upon him by every tender name 
to speak to her, and could not believe that he 
was really dead. When finally convinced she 
would never hear his voice again, she ran 
through the woods distracted, tearing her del- 
icate feet with thorns that grew by the way. 
Every footstep was marked with her blood, 
and the white roses wept in sympathy, taking 
on a crimson hue, which have ever since been 
called damask roses. 

Such frantic grief could not last, and grad- 
ually her despair changed to a softer mourn- 
ing. She sprinkled the ground with nectar 
where her beloved Adonis fell, and raised from 
it the short-lived flower anemone, which, soon 
withering, expresses the brief period of their 
happiness. 

After this Venus was so sad and so unlike 
herself, that Proserpine, who had taken charge 
of Adonis when he died, consented, after much 
persuasion to restore him to the earth for 
six months of every year, with the condition 
that he should return to the lower regions, 
and pass the remaining six in serving her. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 
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To celebrate this joyous event a festival was 
held annually at Greece, the first part of 
which being spent in grief and lamentation, 
emblems of sorrow were placed at every door, 
and the citizens in procession bore the statues 
of Venus and Adonis through the public 
streets. Then came gladness, exultation, and 
every joyous remembrance of his resurrec- 
tion. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. M. L. MOODY. 


Y father, having been bred to the church, 
had received a thorough classical edu- 
cation, of which he was justly, and, perhaps, 
overweeningly proud. He had married late 
in life, and his highest ambition for his only 
son was, that he should follow in his father’s 
footsteps, and become distinguished for his 
learning. 

I can say for myself that I had no special 
ambition. Iwas acareless, light-hearted boy, 
neither precocious nor remarkable, with splen- 
did physical powers, an intense love of boyish 
sports, and with just enough of poetry in my 
nature to 


“find tongues in trees, 
Books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
And good in everything.” 


I was born with a happy temper, a little 
stubborn withal, and, being the idol of my 
fond and affluent parents, had before me as 
promising a career as any boy need desire. 

I must not overlook another member of our 
household —my mother’s eldest brother, my 
uncle Tommy, a bachelor, who made his home 
with us. Although upwards of fifty, my uncle 
Tommy had never outgrown his boyish name 
and manners. He was simply an old doy, and 
an old boy he would remain to the end of the 
chapter. He had the appearance of having 
just been born; he was chubby and awkward, 
with a round, rosy face and bald head, and a 
puckered expression of eye and lip, which : 
might mean a laugh or a cry, or both togeth- 
er, as the occasion demanded. My uncle 
Tommy was also a classical scholar, though 
to have looked at him one would not have 
thought of it. And I then believed that when 
he was a little, soft, glowing boy like me, 
somebody had pounded him between a classi- 
cal anvil and hammer, and had stopped his 
growth forever afterwards. His being so good 
at this was the reason, I suppose, why he was 
good for nothing else; and my mother and fae 
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ther took care of him, and lectured and pa- 
tronized him, just as such helpless people are 
ever lectured and patronized. He loved me 
with an adoring love that was hardly less fer- 
vent than my mother’s. 

I had never been sent to school, but had 
been carefully taught at home to spell, read, 
and write my mother tongue. Between two 
such scholars as my father and uncle, who 
were always cantering on Greek or Roman 
hobbies, I picked up a great deal of classical 
lore, and, at ten years of age, my father, with 
lofty pride, put into my hands the well-pre- 
served and formidable Latin Grammar that 
had been his guide and companion through 
the musty labyrinth which I was now to ex- 
plore. 

Ithink my father was born a Roman. I 
can see him now as I saw him when a boy, 
seated at his feet, with his carefully-dressed, 
high-piled white hair, his gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses, that bore down on me with a stony, 
classical glare, his handsome, aquiline nose, his 
firm-set lips, — making a picture that brought 
to mind the figure of a senator in the forum, 
with almost the grandeur of mien that belongs 
to the Phidian Jupiter. My controlling emo- 
tion in his presence was awe. I could not free 
myself of the impression that the terrible 
lenses bent upon me had microscopic power, 
and thatI was a poor little mounted “ object,” 
in whose transparent and complex anatomy 
no secret lurked that was not pierced by those 
all-beholding glances. 

Alas! Iwas not born a Roman. I hada 
higher admiration for Leonard Watson, the 
practical son of our neighbor, than for ‘ the 
noblest Roman of themall.” ‘‘ Len” scorned 
a classical education, although his father was 
in good circumstances, and offered him the 
chance of going to college. He preferred his 
freedom and the pleasures of the woods and 
fields. And he was free as air. While I was 
plodding over the declensions, I could, at 
times, see Len on the distant hill-tops, swing- 
ing his arms and full of lusty life; and, though 
his 4alloa did not reach me, I fe/¢ it in every 
tingling drop of my blood. 

I sat many a spring day kicking my legs and 
wrestling with the terminations of the first de- 
clension, while the birds were singing between 
the green earth and the blue sky, with the 
happy Len for company; and I wondered why 
the Romans were ever created, and why, having 
died, they were permitted to come back in such 
a questionable shape, to plague the souls of 
wretched boys who had never done them any 
harm. 
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I never could understand why my mother 
and uncle Tommy, who had made the study 
of English so easy and pleasant to me, were 
not allowed to assist me in my battle with an 
enemy who had every advantage in forces and 
intrenchments, or why I had to go single- 
handed, like Jack among the giants, with the 
sense of coming defeat and ignominy swell- 
ing my youthful bosom with the rage of de- 
spair. 

I went to my uncle at last, and told him he 
must help me. He gazed at me with a look 
of innocent wonder (acquired by long con- 
templation of the antique world, and which 
had never quite died out of his face) and, with 
a quivering lip, answered me, — 

‘“¢ Charley, I have my orders.” 

No one ever thought of disputing my fa- 
ther’s orders. I was to be left utterly alone, 
to dig and delve for these roots of bitterness, 
and was told that if they were not sweet to 
the taste at first, I should find my compensa- 
tion in the discipline. Déscipline — that was 
the word which, it was supposed, was to work 
some sort of transformation in me. And, to 
develop my mental vision, I was told, as Len 
Watson afterwards expressed it, to ‘go it 
blind.” . 

A passably good lesson was rewarded by an 
afternoon’s holiday; but a defective one (and 
this happened when my father, to test my ac- 
curacy, reversed the order of things, and be- 
gan with the ablative instead of the nomina- 
tive) was punished with solitary imprisonment 
in the second story front, with my Latin 
Grammar for entertainment, and for prospect 
the sight of Len Watson strolling to the woods 
in quest of birds’ eggs, or angling in the brook 
for trout — pleasures for which I would have 
gladly bartered the whole Roman empire. 

But, O, the afternoons when I was free! 
O, the hours that had neither beginning, nor 
middle, norend! When Len and I lay deep 
in fragrant grass, and, gazing into the vast 
blue ocean overhead, counted our white sails 
drifting by! O, the singing of the birds, the 
whispering of the leaves, the gurgling of the 
brooks, the kisses of the soft wind! O, the 
beauty and the freedom of the wind! Though 
I could not translate my sensations into words, 
all things spoke to me in a language I could 
understand. There were no Latin paradigms 
in Nature. : 

Leonard was four years my senior; he was 
a wonderfully clever, solid-headed, and some- 
what opinionated boy, who had acquired a 
great deal of miscellaneous knowledge through 
his hap-hazard reading, and he was continu- 
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ally surprising me with his wisdom. He had 
great influence over me, and I confided to him 
my troubles with the Romans, and my fears of 
the Greeks that were tocome. His advice was, — 

‘* Don’t make a prig of yourself, if you don’t 
like em. Look at your uncle Tommy!” 

I didn’t like them; and, when I looked at 
my uncle Tommy, I felt that I owed the Latin 
race a double grudge. I was glad to find that 
Len had as great a contempt for the whole busi- 
ness as J had. 

‘- What do you suppose made the Greeks 
and Romans such tremendous fellows in their 
day?” he asked. 

I gave it up as an inscrutable conundrum. 

‘* Simply because they had no dead nonsense 
to fall back upon,” he said. 

I could not see the drift of his argument, for 
he was far in advance of me in thought; but 
I felt sure he was right. 

‘Tf Socrates had spent his time in chasing 
down old Choctaw nouns and adjectives, and 
in reproducing for his pupils a war-whoop in 
that classic tongue, do you suppose we should 
ever have heard of him or his school? If Ar- 
chimedes had been studying Pottawatomie par- 
ticiples, do you suppose we should have known 
of his screws, or levers, or burning-glasses?” 

I failed to see the connection of his remarks, 
but his reasoning jumped with my inclina- 
tions; and I hated the Greeks and Romans 
more than ever. 

It was midsummer when I entered upon the 
fourth declension. Len was busy with the 
harvest, and he dallied no more beside the 
brook, nor loitered in the edge of the wood; 
but I caught glimpses of him riding the horses 
to water, or driving the cows home at evening, 
singing and whistling as he went; and the 
simple beauty of rural life filled me with an 
unutterable longing, and lifted the pursuits 
of a ploughboy far above those of the vaunted 
heroes of history. 

My lessons grew worse as the season ad- 
vanced. I was entangled among the adjec- 
tives. In dozusI found neither goodness nor 
pleasure; felzx filled me with the utmost mis- 
ery; and so I went on, until the struggle be- 
tween my father and myself became even more 
desperate than my-own contest with the Ro- 
mans. My uncle Tommy was filled with an- 
guish. To aid mein my campaign he again 


“‘ Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won.” 


He stood noiselessly behind my father’s study | 


chair, with his most tragic and classic expres- 
sion, striving by dumb show (often with tears 
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mouthings, to put me on theright track. But 
via, the way, had become for me no “‘ way” 
at all, only a bog, in which I floundered and 
sank. 

One day my father, following the direction 
of my appealing eyes, wheeled suddenly and 
confronted with his awful glasses my poor 
uncle in a futile pantomime, endeavoring to 
express unsyllabled Latin. Shall I ever for- 
get my uncle Tommy’s looks at that moment? 
He dropped his arms and his jaw like a lim- 
ber-jack, and all the Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lish he had ever learned faded out of his face, 
and left it a blank and pallid terror. 

‘*Thomas!” cried my father, in a voice that 
the Thunderer might have envied, ‘‘ what are 
you doing there?” 

I am sure my terrified relative could no more 
have answered the question than if he had 
been addressed in the dead Etrurian tongue: 
and I fully expected to see the wretched of- 
fender sent up to the second story front, where I 
had spent so many weary hours. But he sim- 
ply vanished like a mild and harmless ghost, 
without a word or sign. My father turned 
upon me, and, in his wrath and impatience at 
my stupidity, doubled my next day’s lesson, 
threatened me with corporal punishment in 
case of failure, and sent me supperless to bed. 

I was in abject despair. I felt sure I should 
not have my lesson; and I knew my father 
never broke his word. What escape was there 
for me? Escape! The word suggested an 
idea; the idea a hope. I would run away. 
How? Not by the stairway; that led through 
my father’s study. Neither window nor chim- 
ney was practicable. One chance was left. A 
door communicated with my mother’s room. 
I opened it. The evening fire and lamp 
burned brightly; the easy-chair swung as 
though my mother had just left it; her nee- 
dlework — some trifle for me—was dropped 
beside it. Her pictured eyes smiled softly 
from the canvas above me: though absent, 
the room was full of her tender presence. 
Happy spot! no Greek nor Roman ghost could 
enter there. I did not stop.to think. My ab- © 
horred task and impending punishment filled 
my whole horizon. I must make haste to do 
what I had resolved upon. I opened the French 
window, stepped on the veranda, dropped 
from the cornice, slid down a pillar, and was 
free! 

I ran, with no purpose but to put space be- 
tween me and the two miseries — the lesson 
and the whipping. I ran instinctively in the 
direction of neighbor Watson’s farm, and came 





in his eyes — poor old boy! ) and with frantic 





upon Leonard, sitting on a stile, feeding the 
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pigs. I had no leisure just then to contem- 
plate the delights of rural life. 

** }Ialloa! who goes there?” called out Len. 

“It is I, Charley Halford. I am running 
off,” I answered. 

He uttered a long howl, which at that mo- 
ment curdled every drop of my blood. I had 
counted on Len’s advice and assistance. 

‘* Where are you going?” he asked, in atone 
of astonished incredulity. 

This was what I had not thought of. My 
head sank, and my courage oozed through 
every pore of my skin. But I told Len my 
story. He thought it hard, as what boy would 
not? He plunged his hands into his pockets 
(the feeding was done); he thrust his tongue 
into his cheek, and, standing with legs apart, 
he meditated. 

I had a high opinion of his ability and re- 
sources; but I was wofully disappointed, I con- 
fess, when he announced, as the result of his 
cogitations, that he would hide me in the 
wheat bin! I felt all the wrath I had been 
nursing for the Romans swell my waistcoat 
at the ignominious proposal, and was turning 
on my heel in disgust, when I reflected that 
I had no better resource; and I had fully made 
up my mind that my father’s displeasure was 


something I must retreat from in as good or- 
der as possible. 

With drooping head I slunk behind Len to 
the barn, and followed him through the cuddy- 


hole into the wheat bin. I felt very small as 
I drew my legs after me, and realized for one 
bitter moment that my ancient enemies, the 
Romans, had reason to return the contempt I 
had lavished upon them. 

We floundered about in the wheat, after the 
manner of Pharaoh and his host, with the like 
prospect of being overwhelmed; for the grain 
slipped and rolled upon us, as Len said, “like 
a cut-and-dried Red Sea.” 

‘It makes a pretty good bed, Charley, when 
a fellow’s got no better,” said Len. 

I was not disposed for conversation, and 
made no reply. Though but eleven years of 
of age, I felt myself a doomed and blighted boy. 

‘* Tie your handkerchief about your ears to 
keep out the Red Sea,” was Len’s parting 
advice. 

Half an hour later he brought me some 
sandwiches. He apologized for their stale- 
ness by saying that he did not take them from 
the table for fear of exciting suspicion. This 
sounded well, and half reconciled me to my 
discomforts. 

I wondered what they would think at home. 
I knew my dear mother would not go to bed 
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until she had gone to tuck in her boy and give 
him a good-night kiss. When I thought of 
her bending over my empty bed, and of the 
grief and horror that would fill her heart at 
finding me gone, I was so overcome with self- 
pity (for I could not feel for er) that I wept 
and sobbed like a baby. 

I did not know—how should I? — that 
Leonard Watson, my best friend, had betrayed 
me! I did not know that he had gone straight 
to uncle Tommy, and in confidence told him 
of my refuge; and that, to relieve my parents’ 
anguish, my uncle, in the goodness of his heart, 
after exacting a promise from my father that 
I should not be punished (my uncle could be 
bold in a good-cause), revealed to him my 
hiding-place. In answer to my mother’s tear- 
ful inquiry of what to do about it, my father 
wisely answered, in language neither classic 
nor elegant, — 

* Let him stick! let him stick!” 

I did not dream of this. I thought Leonard 
was true as Jonathan was to David. 

I found great difficulty in disposing myself 
on my bed of wheat. It had been thrown in 
at one end of the bin, and was, consequently, 
higher at that end. When I lay down, it slipped 
under me, and rolled down upon me, like the 
ever-returning stone upon Sisyphus. I got 
on my knees and pawed with my hands, feel- 
ing as though I were digging my own grave, 
and fitting myself init. I endeavored to sleep. 
I said my prayers; and the thought of Him we 
cali our Father softened my heart. I slept at 
last, and dreamed I was a babe in a manger, 
and that some wise men, who all looked like 
my father, surrounded me, while one of them 
made a Latin oration. I awoke to see the 
moon looking in at the cuddy-hole, round, 
bald, and white, as I had last seen my uncle 
Tommy’s face above my father’s chair; and un- 
der its soothing influence I dropped asleep 
again. The sounds of the farm-yard woke 
me early. Horses, cattle, and fowls were call- 
ing for breakfast, and I, too, was ready for 
mine. It was long:after the other animals 
were fed, that Len crawled in at the cuddy, to 
avoid suspicion, he said (the sly dog!), with 
my breakfast in his pockets. It was sand- 
wiches again; but, though I would rather have 
had something else, I made no complaint. 

Viewed by the light of day, these sandwiches 
looked familiar. In fact, they were ‘my moth- 
er’s own make, furnished Len by uncle Tom- 
my, who had learned somewhere (since the 
period of Roman history) that they were rel- 
ished by travellers. Len left me with few 
words, and I wondered at his silence, but I 















supposed that conversation might be danger- 

ous, little dreaming that uncle Tommy’s ear 
at a crack near by put a restraint upon Len's 
natural loquacity. 

The day seemed interminable, as the slow 
hours lagged by, inthe silent, dusky bin. I 
watched the sun streaming through thecracks, 
gilding the motes that danced in long lines, 
and recalled the story of Jacob’s ladder. The 
motes changed to winged heads, which flitted 
towards me, and alighted full-grown Roman 
soldiers, that were fast getting the better of 
me, when Len’s voice waked me with the cry 
of, — 

“ Dinner!” 

It was sandwiches again! This fare was 
growing distasteful; but I reflected that in my 
situation a sandwich diet was better than no 
diet at all. 

The afternoon seemed even longer than the 
morning; but it did,come to an end, and night 
came on, and supper with it. Sandwiches! 
They were swallowed, but with asensibly fail- 
ing appetite. : : 

Once more I laid myself down to sleep, per- 
chance todream. I did dream. I thought I 
was in an ark, tossed on a tempestuous sea 
(of wheat, I suppose), with my uncle Tom- 
my’s face sailing in the sky for a moon. I 
awoke very cold, and instinctively tried to draw 
up the bed-clothes, which were wheat, and 
would not draw up worth a cent. 

The second morning dawned, with stamping 
of hoofs, lowing of cows, and crowing of 
cocks. I wondered now where were the de- 
lights of rural life. How odious were the 
sounds that once charmed me! I got out of 
my berth, and shook the grain from my hair, 
my coat, pockets, and shocs. The thought 
struck me, what if all these secds should cling 
to me, sprout, take root, and develop into full 
grown stalks, and, like the vegetable monsters 
of the elder world, I should be transformed 
into a living sheaf ofwheat! Iwondered-what 
my father would say to his son and heir ap- 
pearing before him in such a form, and wheth- 
er the fact of the metamorphosis being ac- 
cording to classical precedent would reconcile 
him to the change! : 

Len presented himself, and solemnly dis- 
gorged his pockets. More sandwiches! By 
this time the familiar mixture of bread, ham, 
and mustard had become as intolerable as my 
old dict of Latin Grammar. I broke down 
under the infliction. I utterly refused to 
eat. Len cheerily urged me to “keep up 
my spirits.” I angrily asked him if one could 
always ‘* keep up” on sandwiches? 
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“Are they not good?” he asked, in an in- 
jured tone. 

I did not deign to make a reply, for I felt 
that I was growing to hate him more than the 
most odious Roman of whom history gives an . 
account. So I turned away, too full for sand- 
wiches or utterance. 

I was growing fearfully tired of barn life. I 
was impatient of cencealment. I longed for 
somebody to discover me. I felt chagrined 
that neither father, nor mother, nor uncle cared 
enough about me to seek for me. When I 
asked Len if there had been no search, he 
only answered, — 

* Mum’s the word!” 

Idid not know that this was addressed to 
my uncle Tommy, whose ear was at the crack, 
and who, Len feared, would break his promise 
to my father, and rush in after me. 

If I could only have my once-hated Latin 
Grammar to relieve the awful loneliness! I 
recalled whole pages of conjugations, and re- 
peated them without an error. The past 
seemed so far away, so happy! If I could 
only return to it! I rushed out of the bin in 
desperation, and was in the sunlight once 
more. : 

As I stood, screened by the open door, I 
heard stealthy footsteps approaching. I thought 
I recognized my father’s cautious tread. I 
waited with averted eyes and palpitating heart. 
The footsteps approached, and passed, and 
stopped. I looked up to read my sentence in 
my father’s eyes, and met the cyes of farmer 
Watson’s donkey! My father’s cyes could not 
have looked more sad andkindly. They said, 
as plainly as eyes could say, — 

‘*Go home, my son; go home, and confcss 
your fault.” 

Just then, ludicrous as it may scem, my pride 
broke down. I saw Len astride the fence, his 
pockets bulging with sandwiches without a 
doubt— my dinner! I completely gave way 
at the thought. I believed then, for the first 
time, that he was playing me false, and was 
trying to starve me into capitulation. I told 
him I thought I should go home. 

“TI should think you would,” he replied, 
calinly. 

‘Do you mean to say that I have done 
wrong?” I demanded, fully convinced of it 
myself, but holding it a crime for Len to 
think so. 

“If you can stand it, the rest of us ought 
to,” he answered, evasively. 

I went into farmer Watson’s wheat bin eleven 
years old, and came out of it twenty-one. I 








returned and dug out my cap, put it on, and 
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resolutely set my face towards home. I marched 
up to the door in full view of my father’s study 
windows, feeling that he might be looking 
out on me through his field-glasses, and noting 
the burden of sinsI bore. I did not care if 
he saw me as I was, if he would only receive 
me to his home and his love again. 
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THE OLASS IN HISTORY. 


BY MRS. L. A. B. CURTIS. 


CHARACTERS. — TEACHER, SAM, JOHN, JAMES, 
WILLIAM. 


Teacher. Class in history. (All take their 


I boldly rang the door bell. The servant | Alaces.) Sam, will you inform me who was 


beheld me without amazement. Had I been 
gone twenty years, like Rip Van Winkle, that 
my friends did not know me? 

‘*Is Mr. Halford in?” I asked, as a stranger 
might have done. 

‘*Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ Your father is quite 
ill.” 

sags I 

I rushed past her up the stairs like a whirl- 
wind, and burst into my father’s room. 

‘¢ Father!” 

I could not utter a syllable more; my peni- 
tent speech was scattered in the wild rush of 
emotion. 

He took me in his trembling arms. My 
mother knelt by me, while uncle Tommy laid 
his hand gently on ray father’s shoulder, and 
said, — 

‘* Brother Charles, we will not —” 

My father finished the sentence for him. 

‘*No, brother Tommy, we will never pun- 
ish him, never punish him again with the 
Latin Grammar.” 

I understood it all. My father had been in- 
exorable in determining to wait for my sub- 
mission and return. My motherhad interceded 
and wept in vain. Uncle Tommy had taken 
secret observations, day and night, and re- 
ported my condition to my parents. 

Len kept the secret of my hiding from the 
ears of the neighborhood, and it was never 
told out of our family until to-day. 

I hardly need say to you, my dear pupils, 
that Latin was resumed later under happier 
circumstances and in a more attractive way, 
and that the classics have been worth to me 
far more than all the pain they cost. 

I tell you this story, my young friends, to 
show you, for your own encouragement, the 
difficulties I have myself surmounted. My 
father met me half way. We joined hands 
and conquered my old enemies, the Greeks 
and the Romans, andI am at peace with all 
the world. 


a 


—— In China a mocastrous spider is found 
inhabiting trees, and attaining to such size 
and strength as to be able to catch and de- 


the distinguished progenitor of all the Jews? 
Sam. Jupiter, of course, sir. 
Teacher. The next. 
Fokn. Judas. 

Teacher. (Very sternly.) The next. 

Fames. Jubilate. 

Teacher. (Louder.) The next. Who was 
the founder of the Jewish race? 

William. The Wandering Jew, sir. 

Teacher. Who ever saw such a set of block- 
heads? Sam, do you know who built the ark? 

Sam. Methuselah — warn’t it? 

Teacher. Next. 

Fohn. Samson. 

Teacher. The next. 

Fames. Piglath Tileser. 

Teacher. (Furiously.) Whatdo you know 
about Tiglath Pilezer? The next. 

William. Beelzebub. 

Teacher. Does any one know who built the 
ark? 

Sam. Jonah. 

Fokn. Christopher Columbus. 

Fames. Captain Cook. 

William. I know now, master. 

Teacher. Why didn’t you say so, then? 
Now tell us. 

William. James Madison. 

Teacher. Stupid! I'll send this class to 
Barnum, for the biggest pack of dunces this 
world ever saw. Nobody knows who built 
Noah’s ark. © 

Sam. William Tell. 

Fohkn. Daniel Boone. 

ames. General Jackson. 

William. I know this time, master. Gen- 
eral George Washington. 

Teacher. Noah built it himself, you block- 
heads. 

Sam. I was just going to say Noah. 

Fokhn. So was I. 

Fames. So was I. 

William. He was the feller I meant all the 
time. i 

Teacher. Where did Ham settle when he 
came out of the ark? 

Sam. In Hamburg. 

Fokn. No; ’twas on the Rhine. 

Fames. He settled in Porkopolis. 
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William. I know, master. 
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THE KING AND THE JACKASS. 


Where did Ham settle, then? 

William. In Greece! 

Teacher. Smartboy! I'll give you a leath- 
er medal to-morrow. Now, Sam, who founded 
Turkey. 

Sam. Daniel Boone. 

Fohkn. Ben Butler. 

Fames. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Teacher. William, who founded Turkey? 

William. Why, Jim found a turkey in his 
back pasture last week. I guess it was the 
one Sam lost — warn’t it, Sam? 

Teacher. (Throwing down his book.) Ym 
disgusted. You can all go to the foot, espe- 
cially William. You needn’t come to my 
school any more.- I would advise you to go 
to the school (giving the name of your 
own school) a term or two, and by that time 
you won’t know anything. 


Teacher. 


THE KING AND THE JAOKASS. 
A FABLE FROM THE PERSIAN. 
TRANSLATED BY THOMAS POWELL. 


ANY years ago, in a land far away, 
Though the name of the country I really 
won’t say, ‘ 
For there’s a strong curse on all 
Poets who’re personal; 
And I would not for the world lead my read- 
ers astray; 
So I’ll merely observe that the story applies 
To every one living, whether foolish or wise; 
For, as old Shakespeare says in one of his 
plays, 
‘* A nod is as good as a wink to the blind!” 
A truth so profound, that, were I inclined 
To give an admirer a taste of his mind, 
I should say that would be the best I could find! 


Now, this land had a king, that unfortunate 
thing, 

Despite all that flattering laureates sing. 

This king had a favorite — what tyrant has 
not? 

For the head of a king is a very soft spot! 

And the king said one day, “I’m inclined to 
be gay; 

So, saddle my horse, and I’ll gallop away. 

But, first, Mr. Premier, do you think it will 
rain? . 

For I have a new hat which a smart shower 
will stain.” 

Then the premier looked wise, 

Stroked his beard, rubbed his eyes, 

Next put on his specs and gazed on the skies, 
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And, after a minute’s reflection he cried, 

‘Your majesty safely may take a long ride, 

For my science enables me, sire, to decide 

(And here, like a thoroughbred ass, he looked 
big) 

*¢ We shall not have a drop fall of rain, dash 
my ‘ vig!’” 


Away the king went on his gallop forthwith, 

And very soon met with a rustic named Smith 

(By the way I won’t swear his name wasn’t 
Brown), 

Who on a fine jackass was riding to town. 

He said to the king, with a sly kind of grin, 

‘If you don’t hurry back you'll get soaked to 
the skin.” 

The king looked at the rustic, and said, ‘‘ Hold 
‘your tongue! 

What! know more than your betters? You'll 
live to be hung!” 

But-he hadn’t gone far ere there came such a 
shower, 

He was drenched in five minutes, — some say, 
half an hour. 


‘“‘Egad!” the king cried, as he spurred his 
steed’s side, 

‘©*Twas my minister’s fault that I took this 
‘here’ ride. 

I’ve a very great mind to lather his hide!” 

When he got to the palace, for the premier he 
sent, 

And loudly expressed his supreme discontent. 

‘¢T guess you’re a humbug,” his majesty said. 

“ve a very good mind to chop off your 
head, 

Or burn you alive; your choice you can take 

Between acoldchop oravery hot stake (steak). 

You said ’twould not rain; while a rustic I 
met, ‘ 

Told me to go back, or I’d surely get wet; 

So, send for that man; his name’s Brown or 
Smith; 

I mean to make him my premier forthwith.” 

Then the king stalked away with a dignified 
frown, 

While the minister went to find Smith .or 
Brown. 


When the rustic was found, the king said, 
“ Now, explain 

How you knew, my good fellow, ’twas going 
to rain.” 

‘‘ Why, I couldn’t tell,” said the rustic; * you 
see 

*Twas my jackass that made the fact known 
unto me.” 

‘“* Your jackass, you donkey! you’d better not 
poke 
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Your fun, fool, at me. *Tis dangerous to joke 

With a sovereign like me!” The man said, 
Tis plain, 

My jackass told me it was going to rain; 

For whenever he raises his ears up and down, 

*Tis a sure sign of rain, declared Smith or 
Brown. 

‘Then send for your jackass! ” cried the king, 
in a pet; 

He's wiser than all the men I’ve seen yet. 

I'll make him my premier.” And ever since 
then 

A parcel of jackasses have ruled over men. 


ICEBERGS. 
BY ETHEL C. 


HEN the wind blows fiercely and cold, 
those of us who have friends at sea 
look anxiously out, and in our hearts utter 
a prayer that God will protect our dear ones 
from the *“‘dangers of the deep.” Among 
those dangers, not the least may come from 
icebergs, those beautiful and terrible moun- 
tains of glittering ice, that come floating down 
from the regions of eternal snow, and crush, 
as if it were but an egg-shell, any unfortunate 
vessel that may be sailing across its pathway. 
Many of the vessels that have sailed from port 
and never after been heard from, are supposed 
to have been struck by icebergs, and sunk ina 
moment. 

The icebergs which endanger vessels cross- 
ing the Atlantic, drift slowly down from Green- 
land, sometimes being years on their way, 
growing smaller and smaller as they come into 
milder climates, until at last they are entirely 
melted. The great ocean current, called the 
Gulf Stream, — which you will sce marked on 
your maps, — comes from the north along the 
eastern coast of Greenland, and thence (hav- 
ing meanwhile turned in many directions) to 
the coasts of Labrador and the United States. 
The icebergs, which are huge masses broken 
off from the glaciers, are discharged from the 
fiords, or bays, which indent the coast of 
Greenland, into this ocean current, and drift 
in a northerly direction, unless the east wind 
should blow strongly enough to take them 
across Baffin’s Bay, until they touch the south- 
erly-setting current, when they drift down into 
the North Atlantic, as if for no other purpose 
than to annoy the crews, captains, and passen- 
gers of Liverpool packets, and other craft sail- 
ing'in those waters. 

Dr. Hayes, the Arctic traveller, tells us that 
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a good way to get an idea of an iceberg is to 
watch the bits of ice that clink in our tumblers 
at dinner-time. Observe one closely, and you 
will see how very small a part of it floats above 
the surface of the water. As the water in 
your tumbler is fresh, that part is about one 
tenth; but in sea-water, as that has more sup- - 
porting power than fresh, it would be about 
an eighth. Now, this bit of ice resembles an 
iceberg in all important points save size, and 
of this it is difficult for the imagination to 
gain an idea. Magnify this small piece of ice 
until it becomes to your fancy half a mile in 
diameter each way, and you have a mass that 
isfar from uncommon. Add to this one mile, 
even two miles in length, and you have what 
may sometimes be seen. The name ice-berg 
signifies ice-mountain, and mountainous they 
truly are in size. Lift one out of the water, 
and it becomes a mountain five hundred, a 
thousand, two thousand, or three thousand 
feet high. 

In surface it is varied, being crossed by ra- 
vines, and dotted by little lakes formed by the 
melting of the ice and snow. Skating on one 
of the flat surfaces of an icéberg is said to be 
very good fun, but dangerous, for the frozen- 
water mountain is apt to go to pieces at any 
moment, breaking, with a crash like continued 
thunder, into a thousand clear and sparkling 
fragments. 


—— Try the effect of pleasant smiles. The 
genuine smile of love, charity, and good faith 
in God and man, is more than gold to many 
a worn, weary child. We have scen a young 
girl stop and give to a poor, cold, shivering 
newspaper boy such a smile and a pleasant 
word. The little fellow turned and looked 
after her wistfully; then he exclaimed to a 
companion, ‘‘I say, Jim, she is a good ’un; 
her smile was worth a dozen papers.” 

‘*Guns and swords, and gold and thought, 
Though mighty in their sphere, 
Are often poorer than a smile, 
And weaker than a tear.” 


—— Prine exhibits herself in various ways; 
for many persons take pride in poverty as 


Diogenes did. It is said Plato entertained 
some friends in a room where there was a 
couch richly ornamented; Diogenes came in 
very dirty, as usual, and sprang upon the 
couch, trampling all over it; he said, ‘I 
trample upon the pride of Plato.” Plato 
mildly answered, “But with greater pride, 
Diogenes.” 
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SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“*How many? Seven in all,’ she said, 
And wondering looked at me.” 
Worpswortn. 


“ A NOTHER girl!” 
*¢ Seven of ’em!” 

‘*What a pity!” 

**'The land sakes alive! Brother Endicott 
will have to buy calico by the piece for their 
gowns! Ile might get a little throwed off, or 
a spool of cotton extry. He, he! ho, ho! 
Well, children are a great risk! You don’t 
s’pose there'll be a donation party right away 
—do you?” 

“There is donation enough for the present, 
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I think; and the sewing society will not be 
called upon.” 

I liked that soft, silvery voice of Mrs. Whit- 
comb. It was just like her pretty light hair, 
beginning to be plentifully sprinkled with sil- 
ver, and her clear, peachy skin, that was just 
a little wrinkled. Her touch was so gentle, 
her motions so graceful and pleasing! 

‘*T was only joking about it. They'll miss 
her in the s’ciety —that’s what they will.” 

Aunt Letty Perkins was — dreadful! a thorn 
in the flesh; a sort of bitter, puckery presence, 
as if you had just tasted an unripe persim- 
mon. 

‘* And it’ll be a puzzle to get husbands for 
’em all. That's the most unfort’net thing about 
girls.” 

I suppose she meant us, not the society. My 
face was in a blaze of indignation. Then the 
door was shut, and I went on with my dusting. 
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It was a sunny April morning, and a pair of 
swallows were twittering about the windows. 

Another girl, and there were seven of us. 
Some one in the parish had said that Mrs. En- 
dicott would always be sure of a Sunday school 
class, for she could fill it up with her own chil- 
dren. I couldn’t help wishing that there was 
just one boy among us, even if it were that 
wee bairnie they had been discussing. Boys 
are nice — in some ways. 

I don’t know that I should have modified 
my opinion so suddenly but for two things. 
My eye happened to fall on my pretty pearl 
paper-cutter, that had been sent to me at 
Christmas. On one side of the handle was 
my monogram, done in scarlet and gold, on 
the other a little trail of blue forget-me-nots. 
A few weeks ago Harry Denham had been in 
spending the evening with us, — that means 
Fan and I, the elders. He and Fanny were 
having a little scrimmage, and, in a half tragic 
manner, he seized my pretty gift, pretending 
to arm himself with a dagger, and, somehow, 
in the mélée, the poor thing snapped in 
twain. 

Hal was very sorry. Then he had such 
great, beseeching brown eyes, that when he 
turned them so appealingly to me, I pitied him 


more than I did myself. It was very foolish, 


Iknow. I ought to have scolded. I should 
have said, — 

‘*You great, rough, careless boy! now, see 
what you have done! I wish you would never 
come here again!” 

‘“*T can get it mended, I know. There is 
some beautiful white cement used for such ar- 
ticles. O, Rose, Iam so sorry! I’d get you 
another one, only it wouldn’t be 2#.” 

‘* Never mind,” I said, meekly, with a won- 
derful tendency towards tears, though whether 
they would have been for Harry, or the knife, 
or myself, I could not exactly tell. 

So he had it mended, and it looked as good 
as new. But little Frank Mortimer came to 
call with his mother, and brought it to grief 
again. 

The other event that reconciled me to the 
advent of my little sister, whom I had not yet 
seen, was Tabby, who sprang up on the win- 
dow sill, with her cunning salutation, like 
three or four n’s, strung together in a pro- 
longed musical fashion, not quite a mew. I 
don’t want you to think the word back there 
was meant fora pun, for it wasn’t. I'll tell 
you in the beginning that I am not a bit 
bright, or sharp, or funny. I have even heard 
jokes that I did not see the point of until the 
next day, 
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Tabby is just as beautiful asshe can be. A 
Maltese cat, with a white nose and two white 
front paws. She is very cunning, and knows 
almost everything within the domain of cat 
knowledge. If there is one thing I do love 
better than another, in the way of pets, it is 
cats. A clean-faced, sleek cat, sitting on the 
hearth-rug before the grate, is enough to give 
the whole household a feeling of contentment. 
Then the kittens are always so funny and frol- 
icksome! 

‘* Tabby,” I said, as she arched her back and 
rubbed her head against my sleeve, — ‘* Tabby, 
you wouldn’t be half so happy if there was a 
boy in the house. He would lift you by the 
tail, turn your ears back, put walnut shells on 
your feet, and make you dance on your hind 
legs. Then he would be forever tormenting 
your kittens. Boys are bad naturally. May- 
be they are born so, and can’t help it,” I con- 
tinued, reflectively. ‘‘I suppose they do have 
a good deal more of the old Adam in them 
than girls, because, you see, we inherit Eve’s 
propensity to curiosity; but then boys are 
fully as curious — aren’t they, Tabby? and as 
full of curiosity!” 

‘*Yes,” answered Tabby. 

She says it as plainly as you do. In fact, 
we sometimes hold quite lengthy conversa- 
tions. 

** So we don’t care—do we? If Aunt Letty 
Perkins wouldn’t make such a row about it! 
How would she like to havea lot of boys, I 
wonder?” 

Tabby shook her head sagely, and scratched 
her left ear. I knew she felt just the same as 
I did. 

I finished the parlor, and shut down the 
windows. Then I went to papa’s study, took 
the ashes softly out of the grate, and laid 
another fire, in case the evening should be 
cool, picked up papers and magazines, and 
dusted with the very lightest of touches. It 
was my part of the work to look after the 
study. Iwas so glad to be able to suit papa! 

Just then the door opened. It was papa 
himself, fresh from a walk. JZ think him ever 
and ever so handsome, though sometimes I 
wish he was not quite so thin. He is rather 
tall, has a fine chest and shoulders; but it is 
his sweet, dear old face that I like so much, 
It’s a little wrinkled, to be sure, and maybe 
his mouth zs a trifle wide. I never considered 
it any defect, however, for he shuts his lips to- 
gether with such a cordial smile! He has 
lovely deep-gray eyes, and his hair, which 
was once a bright brown, begins to be toned 
with silvery threads, as well as his soft 
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brown beard, which he wears full, except a 
mustache. 

‘“*O, papa!” I cried, clasping my arms 
around his neck, “‘ ave you very sorry?” 

‘Sorry for what, my daughter?” And he 
looked a good deal surprised. 

‘* That we haven’t a boy. There are so 
many of us girls!” 

‘* My dear, I’ve always had a great fancy for 
little girls, as you know. And we take what- 
ever God sends. She is very pretty.” 

‘*O, you dear, blessed papa!” 

‘*You’ll have to be the mother now, for a 
little while, Rose. You must try to manage 
the children nicely.” 

** Indeed, I will do my best. Papa, do you 
not believe that I could go in and see her? 
Aunt Letty Perkins is there.” 

**Q, howcould Mrs. Whitcomb! Yes; come 
along, child.” 

I followed him to the sitting-room. The 
Rectory was a great, rambling old house, with 
a wide hall through the middle. Back of the 
parlor, quite shut off, indeed, were the dining- 
room and the two kitchens; on the other side, 
study, sitting-room, nursery, and mamma’s 
sleeping apartment. 

Mamma’s door was shut. Mrs. Whitcomb 
was wise enough to keep guard over that. 
There was a little fire in the Franklin stove, 
and before it sat Mrs. Perkins, though every- 
body called her Aunt Letty. Her feet were 
on the fender, her brown stuff dress turned 
up over her knees, her black alpaca skirt not 
quite so high, and a faded quilted petticoat 
taking the heat of the fire. She always wore 
substantial gray yarn stockings in the winter, 
and lead-colored cotton in summer, except on 
state occasions. Her bonnet was always a 
little awry, and the parting of her hair inva- 
riably crooked. I’m sure I don’t know what 
she did, except to attend to other people’s af- 
fairs. : 

Mrs. Downs was beside her, a helpless-look- 
ing little fat woman, who, Fan declared, 
looked like a feather pillow with a checked 
apron tied round it. She was always out of 
breath, had always just left her work, and was 
never going to stay more than a moment. 

*°Q, brother Endicott!” exclaimed Aunt 
Letty, reaching her hand out so far that she 
nearly tipped her chair over; ‘*I s’pose you 
ought to be congratyourlated.” (She always 
put your in the word, and always said egus- 
nomical, regardless of Noah Webster.) ‘‘ What 
does the Bible say about a man having his 
quiver full of olive branches? or is it that they 
sit round the table? now I disremember. I 
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don’t go much according to the Old Testament. 
It was well enough for them heathenish Jews 
and the old times; but I want the livin’ breath- 
in’ gospel. What you goin’ to call her?” 

Papa smiled, at the absurd transition, I sup- 
pose. Fan said Aunt Letty had only one re- 
semblance to a dictionary —she changed her 
subjects without any warning. 

‘*Would Keren-happuch do?” papa asked, 
with a droll twinkle in his eye. 

*O, now, Mr. Endicott!” 

‘*Tt’s a nice little thing,’’ put in Mrs. Downs. 
*¢ Favors its mar, I think.” 

“‘Come and see it, Rose. — May we, Mrs. 
Whitcomb?” 

**O, yes, indeed,” with her sweet smile. 

She led me to the corner of the room, be- 
tween the stove and mamma’s door. There, 
on two chairs, was a tiny bed, and under the 
blanket a tiny baby with a broad forehead, 
black, silky hair, a cunning little mouth, but - 
no nose to speak of. Yet she was pretty. I 
thought I should like to squeeze her to a jelly, 
and cover her with kisses, though I don’t know 
as that would be orthodox jelly-cake for any 
but a cannibal. 

Papa glanced at her with a tender smile, then 
sighed. Perhaps he was thinking of the long 
way the little feet would have to travel. It is 
a great journey, after all, from the City of 
Destruction to the New Jerusalem. Some- 
thing in the baby-face brought to mind Chris- 
tiana and the children. 

‘Great pity ’tisn’t a boy,” persisted Aunt 
Letty. 

**Q, I don’t know about that. They are so 
handy to take one another’s clothes,” said 
papa, humorously. 

**To be sure. But yours could be cut over,” 
returned the literal woman. 

‘‘T am afraid that I shall always need mine 
to the last thread. I have lost the trick of 
outgrowing them. O, have you heard that 
Mrs. Bowers’s sister has come from the west? 
Arrived last evening.” 

‘‘ Land sakes alive! Why, I guess I'll run 
right over. Sally and me was thick as peas ' 
in our young days. And her husband’s been 
a what you call it out there, senate, or consti- 
tution, or something.” 

‘‘Member of the legislature,” corrected fa- 
ther, quietly. 
“O, yes. 
the middle of my needle. 
if the house was afire!” 

She brushed down her skirts, put her knit- 
ting in her satchel, jerked her shawl up, and 
pinned it, and settled her old black bonnet 


Some folks dogetalong. There’s 
I should knit there 
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more askew thanever. Mrs. Whitcomb kind- 
ly pulled it straight for her. 

‘“*Thank’ee. If you want any help, Mrs. 
Whitcomb, send right straight over. Minis- 
ters are always the chosen of the Lord, and I 
feel as if one ought to come at their call.” 

**T am much obliged,” returned Mrs. Whit- 
comb, in her quiet, lady-like way. 

Mrs. Downs took her departure at the same 
moment. There was a great bustle, and talk- 
ing; but father finally succeeded in getting 
them to the porch. When Aunt Letty was 
safely off the steps, she turned and said, — 

I’m glad you are so well satisfied, Mr. 
Endicott. It’s a sure sign of grace to take 
thankfully what the Lord sends.” : 

O, dear,” said papa, with a sigh; ‘*I am 
afraid I don’t give thanks for gu¢tc everything. 
‘Tribulation worketh patience.’ But didn't 
those women almost set you crazy? If I 
thought anothersermon on bridling the tongue 
would do any good, I should preach it next 
Sunday.” 

Mrs. Whitcomb smiled and said, in hercool, 
silvery voice, — 

‘*It takes a great deal of powder and shot 
to kill a man in battle, and it takes a great 
deal of preaching to save a soul.” 

“Yes. I get almost discouraged when I 
find how strong the old Adam is in human 
souls.” , 

I looked at papa rather reproachfully; but 
just then he opened the door of mamma’s room, 
and called me thither. 

Mamma was very sweet and lovely. She 
kissed me many times, and hoped I would 
prove a trusty housekeeper, and see that papa 
had everything he needed, especially to notice 
that his cuffs and handkerchiefs were clean, 
and that he was in nice order on Sunday. 

‘“*And— did I like the baby?” She asked 
it almost bashfully. 

“It is just as sweet as it.can be. I only 
wish it was large enough to hold and to carry 
about.” 

**Thank you, dear.” 

Years afterwards I knew what that meant. 

I went out to the kitchen to see about the 
dinner. We never had regular servants like 
other people. It was the lame, and the halt, 
and the blind, and the ignorant, metaphori- 
cally speaking. Papa brought them home 
and mamma took pity on them. Now it was 
Becky Sill, a great, overgrown girl of sixteen, 
whose intemperate father had just died in the 
poorhouse, where the three younger children 
— boys —were waiting for a chance to be put 
out to the farmers. 





*¢ Look at this ’ere floor, Miss Rose! I’ve 


scrubbed it white as snow. And I’ve been a 


peelin’ of pertaters.” 

“‘ This floor is sufficient, Becky; and Jeel- 
ing, and potatoes.” 

‘©O, law, you’re just like your mother. 
Some people are born ladies, and have fine 
ways. I wasn't.” 

**You have been very industrious,” I re- 
turned, cheerfully; and then I went at the 
dinner. 

The hungry, noisy troop came home from 
school. What if they were al/ boys! 

Do you want a photograph of us? I was 
past seventeen, not very tall, with a round sort 
of figure, and dimples everywhere in my face, 
where one could have been put by accident or 
design. My skin was fair, my hair— that 
was my sore point. I may as well tell the 
truth; it was red, a sort of deep mahogany 
red, and curled. My features were just pas- 
sable. So, you see, I was not likely to set up 
for a beauty. Fan was sixteen, taller than I, 
slender, blonde, with saucy blue eyes and 
golden hair, and given to rather coquettish 
ways. Nelly was fourteen, almost as tall as 
I, with papa’s gray eyes,—only hers had a 
violet tint, —and mamma’s dark hair. Daisy 


was next, eleven, and on the blonde order. . 


Lily, whose name was Elizabeth, and Tim, 
aged seven. Her real cognomen was Gertrude; 
but we began to call her Tiny Tim, and the 
name, somehow, stuck to her. What a host 
of girls, to be sure! 

‘“*Papa,” I said that evening, going to the 
study’ for a good-night kiss, where he was 
writing in the quiet, — ‘‘ papa, ave you sorry 
to have so many girls?” 

I had been exercised on the subject all day, 
and I wanted to dispose of it before I slept. 

‘Why, my dear! no;” with a sweet gravity. 

But, papa,” — and I stumbled a little, — 


“it isn’t likely that — that — we shall all— get © 


married —” 

I could not get any farther, and hid my face 
on his shoulder. 

**Married! What ever put such an absurd 
idea into your head, Rosalind? <A parcel of 
children — married!” 

I knew papa was displeased, or he would 
never have called me Rosalind. 

‘ “O, dear papa, don’t be angry!” I cried. 
“T wasn’t thinking of being married, I’m sure. 
I don’t believe any one will ever like me very 
much, because my hair is red, and I may be 
fatas Mrs. Downs. And if I should be anold 
maid, —and I know I shall, —I want you to 
love me a little; and if I’m queer and fussy, 
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and all that, you must be patient with me. I'll 
try to do my best always.” 

‘* My dear darling! what a foolish little thing 
you are! Some of the old women have been 
talking to you, I know. I shall certainly have 
to turn the barrel upside down, and find the 
sermon on bridling the tongue. You are all 
little girls, and I won't have the bloom rudely 
rubbed off of my peaches. There, don’t cry 
about it;” and he kissed my wet face so ten- 
derly that I déd cry more than ever. 

‘* My little girl, I want us to have a good 
many years of happiness together,” he said, 
with solemn tenderness. ‘‘Put all these 
things out of your head, and love your mother 
and me, and do your duty in that state of life 
to which it shall please God to call you. I 
want you to be like Martin Luther's bird, who 
sat on the tree and sang, and let God think 
for him. And now, run to bed, for I wish to 
finish this sermon while I am in the humor.” 

I kissed him many, many times. I was so 
sure of his sweet, never-failing love. And I 
suppose fathers and mothers never do get tired 
of us! 


CHAPTER II. «4 


Ir was a bright June morning. The win- 
dows were all open; the birds were singing, 
and the air was sweet with out-of-door smells. 
Waving grasses, hosts of flowers, rose and 
honeysuckle out on the porch in the very height 
of riotous living, each trying to outbloom the 
other. 

We were at breakfast. We never had this 
meal very early at the Rectory. On summer 
mornings papa loved to get up and take a 
stroll, and botanize a little. Mamma rose, 
looked after Becky, and took a quiet supervis- 
ion of us all. I helped dress the three young- 
er children, for Fan usually had some lessons 
on hand, as she was still in school. By the 
time we were ready papa would be back. Then 
we sang a verse or two of a hymn, said the 
Lord’s prayer together, and papa pronounced 
the greater benediction over us. It was so 
short, simple, and enjoyable! Somehow, I 
do not think children take naturally to pray- 
ers, unless they are rendered very sweet and 
attractive. We were allowed sufficient time 
to get wide awake before coming to breakfast. 

Mamma was at the head of the table again, 
looking as sweet as a new pink. Papa's place 
was at the foot. Fan and I sat opposite each 
other, about half way down. She poured the 
water and the milk. I had the three younger 
children on my side, and spread their bread 
or biscuits for them. I used to think of Goe- 





the’s Charlotte, only she had brothers as well 
as sisters. 

It was nearly eight o’clock. Lemmy Collins 
came up with the mail. There had been a 
shower the evening before, and none of us had 
gone for it. 

** Ah!” exclaimed papa, ‘‘ we are bountifully 
supplied this morning. One for Nelly, two 
for mamma, and two for me.” 

‘*O, what elegant writing! ” said Nell, lean- 
ing over to look at papa's. 

“Yes;”" slowly. ‘*Ican'tthink;” and papa 
fell into a brown study. 

“Why don’t you open it?” asked bright- 
eyed Daisy; ‘‘ then you won't have to think.”’ 

‘““To be sure, little Wisdom!” and papa 
smiled. ‘‘I'll look over this thin one first, 
though.” 

That was only an invitation to a meeting of 
the clergy. We were all watching to see him 
open the letter par excellence. Ile took out 
his penknife and cut round the seal, which he 
handed to Tim. 

“W—h—y! ” lengthening the word out in- 
definitely. ‘‘ From Stephen Duncan!” Then 
he read on in thoughtful silence, now and then 
knitting his brows. 

Mamma’s letters were from an aunt and a 
cousin, with some kindly messages for us all. 

‘*Girls,” said father, with a sudden start, 
** would you like to have some brothers large 
enough to keep their hands and faces clean, 
and strong enough to help you garden?” 

** Boys are a nuisance! ” declared Nell. 

‘Well, I have an offeroftwo. One is some- 
thing of an invalid, though. My wards, I 
suppose, for that matter; though I have never 
considered myself much of a guardian, since 
Stephen was old enough to look after the boys. 
Then I always thought their uncle, James Dun- 
can, was annoyed at my being put in at all. 
It seems he died very suddenly, a month ago, 
in London. Stephen has to go over and set- 
tle his affairs, and he wants me to keep the 
boys. Rose, pass this letter up to your mother.” 

*¢ How old are they?” asked Fan. 

“Well, I can’t say. Louis is ready to enter ‘ 
coliege, but has studied himself out, and will 
have to go to the country. Stuart is—a boy, 
I suppése. I -haven’t seen them since their 
father died.” 

“ Poor boys!” said mamma. “And Stephen 
iscoming. Why, he will be here to-morrow 
afternoon. This letter has been delayed on 
its way ;” and mamma glanced at the date and 
the postmark. 

The children were through, and we rose from 
the table. There was a perfect hubbub of 
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questions then. Lily swung on father’s arm, 
while Tim took a leg, and they were all eager- 
ness to know about the brothers. 

‘Mamma will have to consider the subject,” 
he said. ‘* Come, let.us go out and look at 
the flower-beds. I dare say the rain brought 
up a regiment of weeds last night.” 

Fanny went to put her room in order; Nelly 
had some buttons to sew on her school dress, 
and followed mamma to the nursery. Becky 
came in and helped take the dishes to the 
kitchen; and I went to my chambers up stairs. 

I hurried a little, I must confess. Then I 
bundled the youngsters off to school, and ran 
into the nursery. Mamma was washing and 
dressing baby. 

‘* What about the boys?” I asked. ‘ Will 
they really come? Should’you like to have 
them?” 

‘* Perhaps it would be as well for you to read 
the letter, Rose. You are old enough to be 
taken into family council. It seems so odd, 
too! Only last evening papa and I were talk- 
ing about—” 

Mamma made so long a pause that I glanced 
up from the letter, having only read the pref- 
ace, as one might say. There was a perplexed 
look on the sweet face. 

‘¢ What is it, mamma?” and I knelt beside 
her, kissing baby’s fat cheek. 

‘* My dear, I resolved long ago never to bur- 
den my girls with cares and worries before 
their time. And yet, it would be so delightful 
to have you fora friend! A clergyman’s wife 
has to be doubly discreet on some points. Now, 
if I was to say to two or three good friends 
in the parish, ‘Our circumstances are some- 
what straitened by the recent expenses,’ they 
would, no doubt, seek to make it up in some 
way. ButI have a horror of anything that 
looks like begging.” 

“O, yes, mamma. Aunt Letty Perkins 
wondered, the day after the baby was born, if 
there wouldn’t be a donation visit.” 

Mamma’s sweet face flushed. 

‘* We have managed so far,” she said; ‘‘ and 
everything has gonevery pleasantly. Papais 
well loved, and we have a delightful home. 
This great old house and garden are worth a 
good deal. But I am wandering from my text 
into bywaysand highways. I feel that I should 
sometimes like to have a friend to talk to who 
would be a sort of second self — ” 

‘“‘O, mamma, take me!” I cried. 

‘*T have always wanted to be like an elder 
sister to my girls as they grew to woman- 
hood.” 

I wanted to cry, and I was resolved not to. 
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Mamma’s tone was so sweet that it went to 
my heart. But to stop myself, I laughed, and 
exclaimed, — 

‘*Fan would say that your hands would be 
pretty full if you were going to be a sister to 
each one of us. Or you would have to be 
divided into infinitesimal pieces.” 

‘‘ And fourteen girls might not be desirable, 
if their father was a clergyman,” she answered, 
smilingly. 

‘¢ So, let us be the best of friends, mamma, 
dearest, and you shall tell me your troubles. 
It is being so poor, for one, I know.” 

**Yes, dear. Poverty is not always a de- 
lightful guest. Last evening we were resolv- 
ing ways and means, and papa proposed to 
give up the magazines, and be very careful 
about his journeys. ButI cannot bear to have 
him pinch. And, you see, if we took these 
boys, the extra living would not cost us any- 
thing to speak of. Ten weeks would be — two 
hundred dollars.” 

‘©O, mamma!” 

“It is right that I should consult you about 
the work. It will make your duties more ar- 
duous. Then, taking strangers into your 
family is never guzte so pleasant. But go on 
with the letter. We will discuss it after- 
wards.” 

I felt drawn so near to mamma by the talk 
and the confidence, that at first I could hardly 
take the sense of what I was reading. But I 
will tell you the story more briefly. 

Papa and Mr. Duncan had been very dear 
friends for many years; in fact, I believe, 
since papa’s boyhood. When Mr. Duncan 
died he left papa a small legacy, and some val- 
uable books and pictures, besides associating 
him with his brother in the guardianship of 
his three boys. Mr. James Duncan, who was 
an exceedingly proud and exclusive man, 
seemed to resent this, and treated papa rather 
coolly. Their business was done in writing, 
and papa had never seen his wards since their 
father’s funeral. 

Stephen had spent one summer at our house 
when he was quite a boy. It seemed now that 
he preserved the liveliest recollection of my 
mother’s kindness and care, and desired very 
much to see my father. The taking of the 
boys he asked as a great favor, since he would 
have to spend all the summer in England; and 
he appeared to, feel the responsibility of his 
brothers very keenly. It was such a nice, 
kind, gentlemanly letter, evincing a good deal 
of thoughtfulness, and respect for papa; and 
even where he spoke of the terms, he did it 
with so much delicacy, as if he was fearful 
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that it would not be sufficient compensation, 
and proposed to come and talk the matter 
over, as he should, no doubt, need a good deal 
of advice from papa in the course of the next 
few years. 

‘* What a good, sweet letter this is, mam- 
ma!”Isaid. ‘* It makes me think of papa.” 

‘Yes; I liked it exceedingly. Papa is a 
good deal taken with the plan. He thinks it 
will help us to straighten up matters, so that 
we can begin next fall quite easy in our minds. 
The only other thing he could do would be to 
take some boys to prepare for college. That 
is very wearing. In this we could all help.” 

‘*T hope the boys will be nice,” I said, with 
a little misgiving. 

‘“They will be out of doors a great deal, 
and certainly ought to behave like gentlemen, 
since they have been at the best of schools. 
You will have to keep their room in order; 
there will be rather more in the way of cook- 
ing and desserts; but Fanny must help alittle 
during vacation. You see, baby is going to 
take up much of my time. But if I thought 
it would be uncomfortable for you girls —” 

‘¢O, mamma, it will only last such a little 
while, after all! And the two hundred dol- 
lars—” 

‘* We must not be mercenary, little one.” 

Before we had finished, papa came in again. 
We were all on the boys’ side, I could plainly 
see. 

The next morning I aired the larger spare 
room, brought out fresh towels, and arranged 
some flowers in the vases. There was mat- 
ting on the flopr, a maple bureau, wash-stand, 
and bedstead. The curtains were thin white 
muslin, with green blinds outside, which gave 
the apartment a pretty, pale tint. 

I didn’t mean to put the two boys in this 
room when they came. There was anoth- 
er, opposite, not guzte so nice, plenty good 
enough for rollicking boys. 

Papa went over to the station for Stephen — 
Mr. Duncan, I mean. I wondered why I 
should have such an inclination to call him 
by his Christian name—a perfect stranger, 
too. But when I saw him I was as formal as 
you please. 

As tall as papa, and somewhat stouter, with 
a grave and rather impressive air, dark eyes 
that could look you through, a firm mouth, 
that, somehow, seemed to me, might be very 
stern and pitiless. He had a broad forehead, 
with a good deal of fine, dark hair; but, what 
I thought very singular, blue eyes, which re- 
minded you of a lake in the shade. His side- 
whiskers and mustache gave him a very styl- 





ish look, and he was dressed elegantly. Poor 
papa looked shabby beside him. 

Mamma and the baby, Fanny and I, were 
on the wide porch, while the children were 
playing croquet on the grassy lawn, though 
I do so much like the old-fashioned name 
of ‘‘door-yard.” Papa introduced him in 
his home-like, cordial fashion, and he shook 
hands in a kind of stately manner that didn’t 
seem a bit like his letter. 

He came to me last. I knew he did not like 
me. I think you can always tell when any one 
is pleased with you. He studied me rather 
sharply, and almost frowned a little. I felt 
that it was my red hair. And then I colored 
all over, put out my hand awkwardly, and 
wished I was anywhere out of sight. 

*¢ And all the small crowd out there,” said 
papa, in so gay a voice that it quite restored 
me to composure. 

** Really, friend Endicott, I was not prepared 
for. this. — Why, Mrs. Endicott, how have you 
kept your youth and bloom? Why, I amsud- 
denly conscience-smitten that I have proposed 
to add to your cares.” 

**-You will feel easy when you see the inside 
of the house. There is plenty of room, plen- 
ty;” and papa laughed. 

**'You had only a small nest when I visited 
you before,” Mr. Duncan said to mother. 
‘*But how very lovely the whole village is! 
I am so glad to find such a place for Louis! 
I hope my boys will not worry you to death, 
Mrs. Endiagott, for, somehow, I do not know 
as I can give up the idea of sending them 
here, especially as Mr. Endicott is their guar- 
dian. I think it will do them both good to be 
acquainted intimately with such a man.” 

It was all settled then. 

‘*T have wished a great many times that we 
had a sister, for Louis’s sake. Oddly enough, 
my uncle James’s children were all boys, and 
Louis is very peculiar in some respects. It is 
asking a great deal of you. I understand that 
well, and shall appreciate it.” 

I knew that I ought to look after Becky and 
the supper; so I rose and slipped away. 

‘*Two boys,” I said to myself. ‘I don’t 
believe that I shall like them;” and I shook 
my head solemnly. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





— A CHINESE gentleman can have no 
pretensions to personal attractions unless his 
figure indicates that he has not been kept 
upon spare diet. af 
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OULD I choose me a life, like the bird I 
would warble, 
And sit on the tree-top and breezily sing; 
On swift wings I'd haste from all bleak wind 
and weather, 
And follow forever the joy of the spring. 


And fair it would be, like the rose in the gar- 
den, 
To blossom in beauty the bright summer 
through; 
Unconsciously stealing from noontide and twi- 
light : 
The secret of sweetness from sunshine and 
dew. 


And, O! it were royal to shine like the planet, 


Illumining worlds with my far-glancing 


rays; 
While tempest and conflict roll onward beneath 
me, 
And ages revolve with their numberless 
days. 


Thou child of the spirit! thou creature of 
glory! 
Arise and confess thyself higher than these! 
Thy destiny calls thee to labor and conquest; 
Thy heritage comes not with pleasure and 


ease. 
* 


Thou shalt seek thy delight at the fountains 
of knowledge, 
And gather from Nature her law and her 
word, 
To scan and discover the earth and the heav- 
ens, 
Interpreting planet, and blossom, and bird. 





BELA THE BLIND. 


BY ROTHA. 


OWARDS the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the succession to the throne of Hun- 

gary was contested by two brothers, at the 
death of their uncle, the good King Uladislaus. 
The elder, Prince Colomon, deformed in per- 
son and perverted in mind and manners, ab- 
juring the monastic vows, which excluded him 
~» from the throne, and heading a powerful party 
in opposition to his younger brother Alme, 
defeated and took him prisoner, together with 
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BY M. E. N. HATHAWAY. 


his son Bela, a beautiful boy about seven years 
old. Prince Alme was handsome and grace- 
ful in person, but weak, vain, and frivolous, 
and had forfeited the popular favor by the in- 
significance of his character. He had mor- 
tally offended his vindictive brother years 
before, by contemptuous ridicule of Prince 
Colomon’s diminutive and distorted person, 
and a bitter retribution awaited him. 

Despite his brother’s complete submission 
and prayers for mercy, both for himself and 
Bela, the ruthless Colomon caused their eyes 
to be put out with red-hot irons. The unfor- 
tunate Alme contracted a fever, caused by men- 
tal and physical sufferings, which brought him 
to his end within a short time from this terri- 
ble infliction; and the helpless child, sepa- 
rated from his mother, and left alone in his 
agonizing suffering, would have died but for 
a timely interposition. 

It chanced that Cassimir, the royal cham- 
berlain, owned a Greek slave, whose duty it 
was to attend the ante-rooms of the palace, 
trim the lamps, and fill with fresh flowers the 
silver vases in the state apartments. While 
thus occupied, the kind-hearted Julian heard 
the moaning of the little sufferer, who was 
imprisoned in a large, gloomy chamber, and, 
going to him, found that the poor eyes, so 
recently and barbarously extinguished, were 
inflamed and exqaisitely painful. 

Resolved to succor the helpless child at any 
risk to himself, Julian bound up his eyes with 
fine linen dipped in rose-water, and removed 
him toa luxurious bed, with downy pillows, 
and furnished with every comfort. Thechild 
had wound his arms so closely around his ben- 
efactor’s neck, that he was constrained to re- 
main with the little sufferer all night, and 
thenceforth to take him in charge. 

This: self-devotion was, however, attended 
with no danger, for Colomon, touched with 
remorse at his brother’s death, had given or- 
ders that the little Bela should be treated with 
every attention. 

It was Julian’s heart-rending task to explain 
to the little prince, —who, as his sightless 
eyes healed up and resumed their wonderful 
beauty, asked why he was still in darkness, 
and whether the earth was never brightened 
with the light he remembered, — that to him no 
future morning would dawn. He inculcated 
lessons of resignation on Bela’s infant mind, 
and even persuaded him to forgive his cruel 
uncle, the author of so many wocs. By the 


kind offices of Cassimir, Julian’s master, the 
prince was furnished with many comforts — 
musical instruments, and pets of various kinds; 
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HOBGOBLINS. 


and Bela learned to know and welcome the 
stately steps of the royal chamberlain. 

Three years of his captivity had passed, and, 
but for the ill-fated attempts of his mother, 
the prince might have longer escaped the ef- 
fects of his uncle’s jealousy. An ill-organized 
insurrection in Bela’s favor was completely 
crushed, and Colomon resolved to put an 
effectual end to any such effort in future. He 
summoned Cassimirto his presence, and bade 
him despatch the unfortunate cause of so man 
troubles. 

To the chamberlain’s remonstrance that a 
blind and feeble child could not be formida- 
ble, the king retorted with an angry accusa- 
tion that he, too, must be among Bela’s par- 
tisans, and threatened summary vengeance if 
his orders were not executed. 

Thus urged, the chamberlain, sword in hand, 
repaired to the prison-room of the captive 
prince, whom he found singing to the accom- 
paniment of his lute asong of the blind, while 
the faithful Julian knelt beside him. Softened 
by the child’s beautiful countenance and sweet 
voice, the chamberlain relented; and when 
Bela, with joyful recognition, bade him wel- 
come, he told him, with tears, that he had 
come on a bloody errand. 

The young prince, guessing his meaning, 


turned pale, but with a firm voice expressed 
his willingness to die if God so directed; but 
Julian, starting to his feet, sought some weap- 
on to defend his beloved charge, telling his 
master that he dared not commit so wicked an 


act. 

Cassimir explained that it was his changed 
purpose to facilitate the prince’s escape on 
the ensuing night, as the king might other- 
wise find some less reluctant hand to do his 
cruel behest. He gave Julian his freedom and 
a purse of gold, bidding him convoy his royal 
charge to his own home among the Thracian 
hills, preserving the secret of his birth, as 
Hungary might yet demand him for herking. 

Disguised in the dress of a little female 
slave, a countrywoman of Julian's, and witha 
veil over his face, Prince Bela and his atterid- 
ant effected their escape on the same night, 
having been armed with the watchword for the 
night by Cassimir. 

The chamberlain himself entered the king’s 
presence on the following morning with his 
hands and garments stained with blood, 
and to the tyrant’s inquiry, “Is it done?” 
answered in the affirmative. When asked if 
he wished to see the body of his victim, Colo- 
mon shudderingly refused, so that Cassimir 
escaped without suspicion. i 
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Meanwhile, after a long and wearisome jour- 
ney, Julian conducted the prince safely home 
to his mother and sisters, who received them 
both with rapture, having mourned Julian as 
lost forever. t 

Here, for twenty years, Bela lived happily 
with the faithful Julian and his family, and 
at the end of that time Colomon died, and’ was 
succeeded by a wicked son, who was speedily 
deposed. Cassimir now revealed the secret 
of Bela’s escape and place of refuge,-and, ac- 
companied by the prince’s widowed mother . 
and a band of Hungarian nobles, the aged 
chamberlain sought and restored to the throne 
the hero of so many adventures. 

He reigned wisely and well, Julian continu- 
ing to be, as before, ‘‘ eyes to the blind; ” and 
long after Hungary was annexed to the Aus- 
trian dominions, its people blessed the memory 
of ‘ Bela the Blind.” 


HOBGOBLINS. 


BY MISS M. R. GILKESON. 


_ day before the Christmas holidays 
commenced, a number of young college 
stduents were sitting together in Professor Van 
Amreich’s recitation-room, having a little chat. 
Recitation was just over, and several of the 
class had left the room, but the professor was 
still there, carefully putting away his chemi- 
cals and apparatus, and, as he was a great 
favorite among the young men, he generally 
walked out of college attended by quite a body- 
guard. 

‘“« There,” said he, at last, as he turned from 
the table, ‘‘I am finished. Now, young gen- 
tleman, are you ready to depart?” 

‘“*No, indeed, professor,” answered Tom 
Alcott, a bright-looking, merry-faced young 
fellow. ‘It's jolly and comfortable here, and 
there is nothing to do. Sit down a while and 
talk.” . 

‘*Very wale,” he replied, amiably compliant. 
‘*What you talking about, eh? And what you 
all going to do trou the holidays?” 

‘* Read this, professor,” said Ernest Rosen- 
cranz, rising and handing him a note, “ and 
then tell us, or, rather, tell me, what you are 
going to do through the holidays.” 

‘* Ah, a note of invitation from Mrs. Rosen- 
cranz,” said the professor, glancing over it. 
‘*T am very much obliged to her, and to you, 
but,” and he stopped, looked over his specta- 
cles at the young men, sighed, and shook his 
head. 
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“All right; I am glad you accept,” said 
Rosencranz, utterly ignoring all this dumb 
show. ‘I knew you would; so I wrote home 
this morning to say you would be down with 
the rest of us in the 10.20 train to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘*But, Airnest,” exclaimed the professor, 
“this is, perhaps, a young and merry party 
you take with you —” 

‘© Of course, sir,” he interrupted; ‘‘ why not? 
Every man present is invited, and they are all 
going, you included.” 

‘*T believe we are invited to exorcise and — 
a-—analyze a ghost, professor,” said young 
Hamilton, with a merry look around him. 

‘*Pish! pooh! A ghost! What foolish- 
ness! Whose ghost?” inquired the professor. 

‘* I believe it is the ghost of my great-grand- 
mother,” answered Rosencranz, gravely. ‘She 
was a queer old chap, always doing odd things. 
She has haunted our house for the last fifty 
years. It stood without a tenant more than 
forty years, owing to the ghost, till we moved 
there, last year.” 

‘* Great foolishness, great foolishness! ” said 
the professor, taking up his hat. ‘ No doubt, 
a simple matter, requiring a small amount of 
investigation. Everything, janetlemen, every 


mystery in this world adinits of explanation. 
I am no believer in the mysterious, the spirit- 


ual, the unseen. Poh,poh! Aghost! Leave 
such superstition to the imagination of the 
vulgar herd, who delight in it.” 

A jovial party took the train the next morn- 
ing for ‘‘ The Cedars,” where they were warmly 
welcomed by their hostess, a lovely lady, who 
delighted in gratifying her son by every means 
that her great wealth and loving inclination 
could furnish; and under her arrangement 
the holidays were to be one grand series of 
pleasant events. 

**T have been telling Professor Van Am- 
reich about our ghost, mother,” said Ernest, 
as they all seated themselves at the tea table. 
“He thinks it will admit of explanation, I 
believe.” 

‘*Tam sure, I hope the professor may be 
able to explain it,” said Mrs. Rosencranz, look- 
ing at him with a smile. ‘It is certainly a 
very mysterious affair.” 

‘What is it, Mrs. Rosencranz?” asked Al- 
cott. ‘* Does anything appear ?” 

‘*O, no,” she replied; ‘it is a sound. The 
legend is, Mr. Alcott, that one of my ances- 
tors —a great-aunt, I believe, who was a very 
singular person — insisted every day, during 
the last ten years of her life, upon being car- 
ried to the attic at the top of this house. She 
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kept a heavy cane there, and, with the help of 
this alone she always descended. In starting 
to come down one day, she fell from the top 
to the bottom of the staircase, and broke her 
neck. Her last words were, ‘ Noone shall ever 
ascend those stairs again.’” 

‘Pray, did she say all that after her neck 
was broken, ma’am, eh?” inquired the pro- 
fessor here. 

They all laughed, and Mrs. Rosencranz 
said, — 

‘*O, you must make every allowance for a 
legend, Professor Van Amreich, you know. 
For the sake of what followed, we will suppose 
she did. At any rate, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no one ever das ascended those stairs 
since. Every night at twelve o’clock she comes 
down half way; you can hear the peculiar 
knock of her stick upon each step, with per- 
fect distinctness.” 

“* Have you heard it, Mrs. Rosencranz?” ex- 
claimed several of the young men at once. 

**O, many a time,” she answered, laughing, 
‘¢ whenever I’ve happened to be awake at mid- 
night. Iam not at all afraid, however, young 
gentlemen. My oldest brother was obliged to 
move out of the house, because he couldn’t 
find a servant anywhere who would pass a 
night here. This was fully forty years ago; 
and I am the first permanent tenant ‘The 
Cedars’ has owned since. My servants walk 
to the town to sleep, with the exception of my 
gardener, a trustworthy but superstitious crea- 
ture, who sleeps on the ground floor, away 
from any possibility of a sound from the attic.” 

The story occasioned a good deal of laugh- 
ter and talk among the young men, and the 
professor avowed his intention of confronting 
the ghost, should it give any indication of its 
presence ¢ha? night. 

But the next morning he was obliged to con- 
fess that he had dropped asleep as soon as 
his head had touched his pillow; and none of 
the others had been disturbed by any sound. 

The night after, however, as the professor 
was sonorously enjoying his first slumber, he 
was aroused by a series of loud raps upon his 
door. He sprang up and opened it, and Ham- 
ilton, Alcott, and Rosencranz appeared. 

‘*Come, professor,” began the latter; ‘‘ the 
old lady has commenced, and we have come 
for you and your ‘ expianation.’” 

“Ya, yal Iam mit yous at once,” he respond- 
ed, nearly relapsing into his native tongue, in 
his bewilderment; and hastily slipping on his 
dressing-gown and slippers, he followed them 
into the hall. 

“Come softly,” whispered Rosencranz; ‘1 
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have not roused the others.” And they moved 
cautiously on, up three flights of stairs, to the 
door leading to the attic. 

‘*Knock, knock, knock!” They all heard 
the cane distinctly. 

‘*Tat is nothing at all,” said the professor, 
taking the light from Rosencranz, and open- 
ing the door. ‘‘Tatis only a rat! Here, go 
up, Airnest; I light you!” 

‘* Thank you, I’m really afraid,” he replied, 
gravely. ‘Go you, professor. You don’t 
believe in the ghostly and the mysterious, and 
the rest of us do.” 

‘“* Tut, tut! Go,” he answered. 
will hurt you.” 

‘* Well, sir, we will light you with pleasure,” 
said Alcdtt, politely, endeavoring to take the 
lamp from his hand. 

‘* Certainly,” said Hamilton, reaching for 
it, with equal politeness, from his other side. 

‘* What nonsense! see, I goes now! ” he ex- 
claimed; and seizing Rosencranz by the arm 
with a grip that nearly made him shriek, in 
this fashion they squeezed up the narrow stair- 
case. 

** Nobody here —I knew it,” he said, the very 
instant his feet touched the top stair, and turn- 
ing short round to descend, with scarcely a 
glance at the bleak andemptyroom. ‘Goto 
bed,” he continued, savagely, as they reached 
again the landing. ‘I goes not mit you once 
more for such foolishness.’ Rats’ tails!” 

And, despite the efforts and persuasions of 
his companions, he retired to his room, where 
his bed was heard to creak alarmingly, from 
the force of the bound with which he entered 
it. The other three, shaking with laughter, 
followed his example. 

Well, at the breakfast table, the professor 
adhered manfully to his theory of the rats’ 
tails, and, in answer to numerous questions, 
declared so simple a matter required no fur- 
ther elucidation; and in this view he was 
stoutly upheld by his hostess, who had never 
believed the sounds proceeded from any other 
cause. 

The professor talked bravely; but there were 
three of his hearers who never forgot the dis- 
play of his courage at the sounds he was now 
so anxious to attribute to the rats. 

And what was the hobgoblin? Well, it was 
a walnut! Soon after his mother had moved 
into the house, Ernest deposited a bushel of 
walnuts, for safe-keeping, in the attic, The 
rats, in scampering across the floor at night, 
occasionally whisked one on to the stairs, 
where it dropped three steps and then disap- 
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in one corner close against the wall. Ernest 
heard the queer sound one _ night, and, being 
a brave boy, he never rested until he had dis- 
covered the cause, which, however, he did not 
do until he had passed a night in the dark 
garret alone with the rats. 

It is probable some such cause had occa- 
sioned the first alarm, and given rise to the 
silly ghost story, so many years before, and 
no one had possessed sufficient courage to in- 
vestigate the matter. 





BOUTS RIMES. 
From THE RECORDS OF THE QUEER. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


HEN a bird wants to teach her birdlets 
to fly, she gives them short lessons; 
first from the currant bush to the wall, then 
from the wall to the ground, and from the 
ground to the top of the gate, with a great 
deal of motherly talk, and flutter, and bustle; 
and before they fairly know it they are launched 
on the great sea of air, with their little rud- 
ders set, and able to make port in the top 
of any tree. And then, what endless laugh- 
ter at their little blunders and their great 
success ! 

Thus it was that old rhymers encouraged 
the young and inexperienced to take “‘ short 
swallow flights of song,” till, after a prolonged 
session, the whole Society of the Queer awoke, 
late one morning, to the startling conscious- 
ness that they had committed poetry! 

Too late to recede! Not three of them would 
have believed it possible; and now all were 
guilty. The evening before they virtually and 
virtuously said, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog that he 
should aspire to these days?” then coolly 
launched their darks, and went for them! 

The shepherd did it—tempted, lured, se- 
duced, and beguiled them intoit. Pretending 
to be reading an old paper, he spoke, without 
raising his eyes, — 

*** Crambo!’ what is that?” 

‘* A play in which one produces a line, and 
another rhymes it, each one folding down 
what is written, and giving only the last word 
of the first line in each couplet.” 

** And what does it result in?” 

** Nonsense, of course,” quoth Bragley, with 
the least little suspicion of contempt. 
‘* And what has made division in your house, 
that you speak disparagingly of nonsense?” 
inquired Charis, “‘ con espressione” (with ex- 





peared in a knot-hole, conveniently concealed 





pression), as the musicians say. 
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‘*Nothing. I honor nonsense as a very sen- , 
sible thing, after a full meal of solid gravity.” | 
‘*Then make your little speech, and we'll 
play at crambo,” shied in little Maidie, and | 


blushed at her own temerity. 

‘* No, pet, there’s a better play than that,” | 
said the shepherd. ‘The French Bouts-Ri- | 
més, where you set down all the rhymes, and | 
filloutto them. Tie a tail to your kite, and | 
it will go up. Get your rhymes, and your | 
verse is half made.” 

The fire imp crept out from his corner with | 
a billet of wood for the crowded stove, only | 
to get nearer, to say to the shepherd, — 

‘* Re-made boots ain’t no sort of a kite-tail! | 
I'd rather have bobs. ‘ Boots re-made!’ | 
Foh!” | 

Bragley whipped him back with an eyelash, 
and conciliated him with a wink; then ad- 
dressed the shepherd sententiously. 

* As how?” 

‘*In this wise. Set you down at the right- 
hand edge of your paper these words, for in- 
stance: — 


new, bird, flow, trees, 
fair, spray, hill, love, 
dew, heard, low, breeze, 
air, day, still, above, 


and you have four stanzas of poetry — as poe- 
try goes. You've only to put in ‘quads,’ as 
the printers say,— words, you know, —to 
make the measure. Call it ‘ Morning,’ and 
send it to the Brownstown Sentinel. Or, if 
you prefer ‘ Evening,’ equally original and 
more sentimental, write, — 


me slip, sing, dew, 
see, dip, wing, view; 
day, noon, will, far, 

ray, moon, still, star, 


and proceed as before.” 
While still talking, and telling what great 
poets had indulged in this pastime, as Milton, 


Charis came out first, — twelve minutes and 
a half; the shepherd next, thirteen; then — 
but no matter; the slowest came in the next 
week; but little Maidie was not one of them: 
with her sweet eleven years of happy, dreamy, 


| butterfly life, she took but half an hour to 


weave her little hymn. Dear Maidie! she 
| sings with the angels now, and I keep the tiny 
scrap of her child-song as a sacred memorial 
of her lost presence. 


“MORNING IN SPRING. 
“ All the grass and flowers seem new ; 
Nature’s face is fair ; 
On each grass-blade gleams the dew ; 
Cooling is the air. 
‘** Hark ! I hear a little bird 
Singing on the spray ; 
Sweetest songs are always heard 
Ere the heat of day. 


** Hear the distant river’s flow, 
Winding round the hill ; 
Though its gentle sound is low, 
Well I hear it still. 


** Now the birds on all the trees 
Carol blithe of love, 
While the leaves, stirred by the breeze, 
Answer them above.” 


‘“*Bravo!” ‘*A crown for Maidie!” ‘A 
wreath of lily buds! ” were the cries that greet- 
ed her simple, pleasant song, itself illustrating 
its own prettiest couplet, — 

“ Sweetest songs are always heard 
Ere the heat of day,’’ 
for long before the heat of day she ceased to 
sing for us. 

Ligonise sang the next, which, you will see, 
has a clear, crystalline freshness and tone that 
show a hand not unused to lyric chords. 


““MORNING. 


“* Lo! a creation, fresh and new, 





Tupper, Byron, Joel Barlow, Victor Hugo, 
Scarron, and the like, he had written the first 
set of the above rhymes on several sheets of 


note paper, and distributed them, without giv- , 


ing one time to demur. 
** Now, any time, from fifteen minutes to a 


week, —and no man shall be allowed more | 


than a fortnight for an impromptu, — or suffer 
a fine — a peck of Newtown oysters!” 

He turned his back to the crowd, and plunged 
in. Others did the same, some with enthusi- 


asm, hand clinched in the hair of the left | 


temple, eye in a ‘fine frenzy rolling,” and 


some with fallen lip and faces that were worth | 


their wages at a fashionable funeral. 


Cinctured with light, how wondrous fair ! 
Pure from the baptism of the dew, 
And fragrant with the odorous air. 


‘“* Her joyous canticle the bird 
Sings, swinging on the swinging spray ; 
And from a thousand throats are heard 
| A thousand welcomes to the day. 


“ With what a joyous flash and flow 
The streams go shouting down the hill ! 
Slow from the sleeping lake come low, 
Soft tones, that whisper, ‘ Peace, be still.’ 


* A living soul is in the trees, 
The spirit of a conscious love, 
And hymns are borne on every breeze 
| From Nature to the Lord above.” 
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Highschool, a pale, student-faced youth, 
brought round his offering at the next meet- 
ing—a strange conglomerate of Latin and 
English, which high school boys may discrim- 
inate, eliminate, and translate. 


“ Sol surgit, naturz decores are new, 
In pratis the flores aperiunt fair, 
All nitida luce et sparkling cum dew, 
Fragrantiam suam they breathe on the air. 


‘* Nunc audi, for caute dulcissime bird, 
A pertica alta in summa the spray, 

Et voces of birds was the music they heard, 
Memnonis dicebant in antiqua day. 


‘* Matutini venti quam leniter flow, 
Lex prima quam clare it shines on the hill, 
Dum pratum et vale lie in umbra be-low, 
Et viridis silve the folia sunt still. 


“* Ambulare hac hora ’neath whispering trees, 
Ut cogitem so!us przclare I love, 
Et subauscultare the song of the breeze 
Ut lente susurrit in ramis above.” 


For the best translation of the above, made 
by a pupil in any school but the Reform 
School, I venture to offer any one of Oliver 
Optic’s books, — except his bank-book or 
pocket-book, — provided he will furnish the 
book! * 

The song of the shepherd is nearly all Eng- 
lish, and was a genuine impromptu, notwith- 
standing fair grounds for suspicion of prep- 
aration, as he set the game on foot. 


“The Morning dons her robes anew, 
Uprising radiant and fair ; 
Her locks are jewelled with the dew, 
That flashes in the rosy air. 


‘* The songs of many a joyous bird, 
Half hid below the verdant spray, 
Through all the woody vale are heard, 
Exulting in the new-born day. 


** The rills with gladder twinkle flow, 
Dance gladder down the grassy hill, 
Singing, melodious and low, 
Their songs with music never still. 


“ A ripple runs along the trees, 
That hum with whisperings of love ; 
New life has filled the scented breeze 
With freshness from the bowers above.” 


Now, the Queer are many and scattered, and 
seldom could you get them visibly together in 
one place; but by mail and telegraph, express 
and impress, the subject and the rhymes hav- 
ing been distributed afar, the poems came 
pouring in, —not much more than a hundred 
on this theme,— which, however, I do not 





* We will furnish the book. Send the answers to the au- 
thor of this article, Little Compton, R. I. O. Optic. 
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propose to repeat in full, beyond the one writ- 
ten by Bragley, to show his contempt for ‘‘ non- 
sense.” 


“MORNING. 
“ King Sol has made the day a-new, 
And set it off with trimmings fair, 
Powdered the green-wigged hills with dew, 
And touched with rouge the faded air. 


‘* Harmonious concert-wakes of bird 
And tree-toad on the bending spray, 
While crickets in the grass are heard, 
Boring the tender ear of day. 


“* Down from his jugs the rivers flow 
And irrigate the thirsty hill; 
By times the slow cows drink and low, 
By times eat soberly and still. 


‘“* He combs with wind the tangled trees, 
_ As swains their hair when making love, 
Then slicks ’em with a brush-like breeze, 
By unseen fingers twirled above.” 


Poets of the realistic school — what we 
might call the Pre-Raphaelite school of song 
— have been anticipated, or imitated, in this, 
which is certainly homely enough for Words- 
worth, and, as certainly, good enough for — 
Excuse me! I don’t mean to be personal; 
but, really, were it not for a touch of imagi- 
nation in the last line, it might have been 
written by one whose name for an instant hung 
trembling in a drop of ink at the nib of my 
pen. And just here let me say, no man, and, 
consequently, no woman, must accuse this 
reporter of writing all his examples himself. 
Heaven forbid! 

When the club had listened to about fifty 
of these morning poems, we were startled by 
That Boy, who had seemed to ‘be asleep for 
the last hour. 

‘“*There, neow! that’s jest good for mornin’ 
—to kindle my fire with; it’s got so dreffle 
dry!” 

So we gave him the remainder of the budget 
for his dry joke, and dispersed, praying, 
‘** Peace to their ashes!” 


—— In China no one, the emperor alone 
excepted, presumes to convert into a park or 
pleasure-ground a large extent of land that 
may be made to contribute towards the sub- 
sistence of the community at large. 


— Pittacus of Mitylene, one: of the 
seven, is credited with the saying that, Of 





wild beasts a king, of tame ones a flatterer, is 
the worst. if 
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A LONDON FIREMAN’S ‘NIGHT OF IT.” 


BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
OM ‘BRANDERS had broad shoulders 
and tough sinews, blue eyes and a bright, 
bold face. ; 

The most dignified of men may sometimes 
become ridiculous. No one who had seen 
Tom Branders, for the first time, on the night 
of the 20th December, 18—, could have believed 
it possible that he was regarded by his com- 
rades as one of the most sedate, grave, manly, 
earnest fellows in the Brigade; for, on the 
night in question, he sat in his sentry-box, the 
absoluté impersonation of idiotic imbecility. 

The fact is, that Tom had been overcome by 
sleep. Prolonged watching had at length in- 
duced a condition of mind which seemed to ren- 
der “‘ appearances” a matter of supreme indif- 
ference. His cap had tumbled with a reckless 
air over one eye; his curly forelock had strag- 
gled over the bridge of his nose; his broad 
shoulders stooped to an extent that suggested 
the snapping of the spine; his well-shaped head 
swayed about as if in wavering uncertainty as 
to whether it would bump the back, or sides, or 
front of the sentry-box, and his firm lips broke 
occasionally into a remonstrative smile when 
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an unusually violent bump half awoke him, and 
sent an echo, as if from a giant drum, through 
the silent street. 

Although occupying a sentry-box, Tom 
Branders was not a defender of his country; 
although a brass helmet hung from a peg just 
over his head, he was not a member of the 
horse-guards; although clad in a blue uniform, 
with a broad belt and a big, piratical buckle, 
he was not one of the marines, albeit the 
round, sailor’s cap on his head did smack 
somewhat of the sea. Nevertheless, Tom was 
truly a warrior — in an enemy’s country, too, 
surrounded by the foe night and day, and 
liable at any and every moment to be ordered 
into action. He was a member of the London 
Fire Brigade, and, at the time we write of, was 
doing duty as guardian of a fire escape. 

It is only of late years that the London fire- 
men have had charge of the fire-escapes. In 
former times these were ably managed bya 
society supported by voluntary contributions. 
Now they are under government, and the reg- 
ular firemen take their turn of duty at them 
night about. 

The great city was in its deepest condition 
of repose, for it was a little after three A. M., 
at which hour late revellers had staggered to 





their respective homes, and early risers were 
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not yet stirring. The profound silence of 
busy Paddington was broken only by the oc- 
casional heel of a policeman and the inter- 
mittent drumming of Tom Branders’s head 
before referred to. Presently there was mat 
to these sounds the quick pattering of you 

ful footsteps, and ere long a very small and 
ragged urchin came trotting along, with his 
hands deep in his trousers pockets, and with 
that jovially reckless air that characterizes 
most of the London street-boys. He appeared 


to be in a hurry: nevertheless, endued with |, 


that wonderful capacity which is usually sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to great minds, 
he found time, in the midst of his more press- 
ing engagements, to devote much of his at- 
tention to every small matter or trivial incident 
that cropped up in his path. In virtue of this 
capacity he saluted the policemah by the fa- 
miliar name of ‘* Bobby,” asked several of 
them how they fared in regard to soap, gave 
them a good deal of gratuitous advice, and 
took a lively farewell by applying his thumb 
to his nose and wriggling his fingers — always, 
however, sheering off into the middle of the 
road, from prudential motives. Having rec- 
ommended a neighboring weathercock to crow, 
if that would afford any relief to its elevated 
spirit, and having whistled in at a keyhole, in 
the earnest hope that the act might suggest 
dreams of burglary to those within, our play- 
ful urchin came suddenly round the corner 
of the church under the shadow of which stood 
the fire-escape of that district. 

Standing beside the huge wheels, and look- 
ing up at the tall ladders with a critical air, 
he was about to apostrophize the machine, 
when a drum-like noise proceeded from the 
neighboring sentry-box. An expression of 
beaming glee overspread the urchin’s features 
instantly. He went on tiptoe to the front of 
the sentry-box, opened the door gently, and 
stood there gazing with intense delight at 
Tom Branders’s waving head and idiotic smiles. 

An occasional squeaking sound, which pro- 
ceeded from the boy’s nose, gave indication of 
internal convulsions, anda mischievous twinkle 
in his eye showed that he meant to ‘“‘ improve 
the Occasion ;” but the rush of cold air through 
the open door awoke‘the fireman with a start. 
Becoming instantly conscious of the grinning 
boy, he sprang upon him with a growl; but 
the small creature eluded his grasp, and = 
away with a yell of laughter, in the midst of 
which he was plainly heard to ask the dis- 
turbed fireman if his mother was aware of his 
absence from home. 

Tom Branders listened to his retreating 
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footsteps with a good-humored smile on his 
face, — for he had a sort of undercurrent of 
affection for the entire class of street-boys, — 
and then turned, sailor-like, to observe the 
weather as indicated by the sky. We say éail- 
or-like advisedly, because Tom had. been a 
man-of-war’s-man. All the men of the’Lon- 
don Fire Brigade are picked young men from 
the navy, the training undergone in that foree 
being found pre-eminently suitable for the pro- 
duction of good firemen. 

Having surveyed the horizon as far as the 
chimney-pots would allow him, Tom consulted 
his watch, examined his escape, looked up and 
down the street, and then, gazing at the moon, 
slowly shook his head. 


There was an air of anxiety and sadness 
about the man’s expression which appeared 
somewhat inconsistent with his strength and 
high health and somewhat wild calling. After 
gazing thoughtfully upwards for a few minutes, 
he began to walk briskly up and down, the . 
night air being keen and frosty. 

He had not walked long when a woman 
came quickly round the corner of the church. 

“Molly!” exclaimed the fireman, turning 
suddenly round with a look of surprise, “‘ you 
here?” 

‘*I could not help it, Tom. Our darling is 
worse, much worse. I think she is sinking.” 

She laid her head on her husband’s breast 
and sobbed. * 
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‘*Come, Molly, don’t give way like that,” 
said the fireman, in soothing tones, strok- 
ing the woman's hair with his hand. 

**O, itis so hard!” she exclaimed, with a 
touch of bitterness, ‘‘to have our first, our 
only one, our darling Alice, taken away so 
soon.” 

‘Molly, Molly,” said the man, tenderly, 
‘¢he Lord gave, an’ if it be his will to—” 

He could not finish the sentence. With a 
strong effort he crushed down his feelings. 

‘** Has the doctor been to see her?” he asked, 
after a pause. 


The Rescue. 


Yes. 


He said that if she could only fall 
asleep, she might get the turn; but she has 
been restless ever since he gave her the draught, 


and I came out to tell you. Surely, Tom, it 
will be no sin to leave your post just: for five 
or ten minutes, to see her before she dies!” 
‘“‘Impossible, Mary, impossible,” said the 
man, almost sternly. 
**Can a short ten minutes be of such im- 
portance?” said Mary. ‘* Many and manya 


night you have stood here without having a 


call. Is it likely there will be a call to-night, 
within that short space of time?” 

‘There may be; but, whether or not, Molly, 
my duty is kere. Life and death sometimes 
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hinge on my being prompt. If by going home 
I could save the life of our darling, I might be 
tempted; but—” 

‘“‘ Well, I can’t wait to talk,” sobbed Mary, 
drawing her shawl round her with a shudder. 
‘*Qur neighbor, Mrs. Davids, has kindly taken 
care of her while I came out to see you. I— 
Hush! What is that?” 

Shouts and a sound as if of hurrying feet 
were heard. 

The fireman made no answer, except by giv- 
ing Molly one ferventembrace. Next moment 
he had struck a lightand kindled the two lamps 
of his escape. The hurrying footsteps drew 
near, and the shouts sounded like the word 
“Fire!” 

Tom Branders had flung his cap’ into the 
sentry-box, and donned his brass helmet before 
the first of the runners came round the corner 
of the church in the shape of a small boy — 
the same small boy who had passed the place 
not many minutes before. His eyes were al- 
most starting out of his head with real excite- 
ment and anxiety, as he yelled, ‘‘ Fire, fire! ” 
vociferously. 

“Just so, my tulip,” said Tom, calmly, as 
he thrust a small hatchet into his belt. 

Tom’s actions were marked by a wonderful 
degree of celerity, while his countenance wore 
an expression of unruffled serenity, like an 
expert pugilist, who hits out like lightning, 
while he smiles like an easy-going Cupid. 

** Look sharp, fireman!” cried a policeman, 
as he dashed round the corner at full speed. 

* All right, Robert,” exclaimed Tom, seizing 
the levers of his escape. ‘* Now, then, lenda 
‘hand — will you?” 

This was addressed to four men, who came 
up at the same moment. These, with the 
policeman, willingly lent their aid, and, in 
much less time than the account of it has taken 
to write, the fire-escape was going at full speed 
to the scene of one of those conflagrations of 
which there is an average of five a night 
throughout the year in London. 

Fire-escapes are studded so thickly through- 
out London that there is always sure to be 
one in readiness within a few minutes’ call of 
any spot where a fire may occur. Our hero, 
therefore, soon reached ‘the place where his 
services were in demand. 

Frequently an escape reaches a fire a few 
minutes sooner than do the fire-engines, ow- 
ing to its nearer proximity; and the nian in 
charge is provided with a hand-pump, so that, 
iff the event of there being no one to be res- 
cued from the windows, he may begin to check 
the fire at once. At the commencement of a 
fire a small stream of water may be sufficient 
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to quell it, although five or ten minutes later 
a mountain ‘torrent would have little or no 
effect on it. Hence fire-escape men are often 
the means of stemming the tide of what, but 
for their energy, would have become a great 
conflagration. But it was not so on the pres- 
The fire had broken out from 
the first with irresistible fury, in a dry-salter’s 
store, so that, when the escape was run up, 
sheets of flame and volumes of smoke were 
already pouring out of the lower windows. 

‘*No use for the hand-pump here,” muttered 
Tom Branders, as he pushed vigorously through 
the crowd, which was fast collecting. 

That there was use for the escape, however, 
was evident from the shrieks that were heard 
issuing from the numerous windows directly 
above the burning store. 

It was a somewhat poor neighborhood, and 
the rooms above the store were densely in- 
habited by people in indigent circumstances. 
Most of these had escaped down a back stair, 
and were now in front of the house uttering 
frantic cries for ‘‘ help,” and ‘ ladders; ” stat- 
ing, in wild, incoherent sentences, that children 
or parents were still in various parts of the 
threatened building. Some of them, after 
escaping, had run back to attempt the rescue 
of relatives; but in an incredibly short time 
the back and front stairs were both rendered 
impassable by the fire. 

Tom Branders at once unshipped his short 
ladders, and planted them at two of the lower 
windows, where a man and two women were 
seen in the midst of suffocating smoke, wildly 
flinging ‘about their arms, and shouting for 
help. These he left to the care of the police- 
man and one or two of the more daring in- 
habitants of the neighborhood, who soon res- 
cued them. Meanwhile he ran the escape 
towards an upper window of the tenement, 
where a woman was seen with a child in her 
arms. 

The head of the escape just reached the 
window. With the activity of a cat, Tom ran 
up the ladder and seized the woman, who was 
making frantic but not veryssuccessful efforts 
to scramble out of the window with the child 
in her arms. At the same moment there was 
a loud shout from the crowd, and a stentorian 
voice directed the fireman to the windows of 
the floor above. Just then a suffocating, cloud 
of smoke well nigh choked our hero, and im- 
mediately aftera sheet of flame shot up through 
the floor and wrapped round his legs, while the 
din around him was rendered more bewil- 
dering by the furious rattle and roar caused 
by the advent of two fire-engines, which gal- 
loped up to the scene of action. 
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There was not a moment to lose. The wo- 
man was too excited to act. Tom, therefore, 
seized her and the child in his strong arms, 
plunged headforemost into the long canvas 
bag, or shoot, which hung underneath the 
ladder, and slid in safety to the ground, press- 
ing his outspread knees against the sides. of 
the shoot, to regulate the speed of his descent, 
Jumping up, and leaving the woman and child 
to be cared for by others, he seized the side- 
ropes of the levers, by means of which the flying- 
ladder was raised so as to reach upper floors. 

‘“‘“Lend a hand here, lads!” he cried, 
sharply. 








—————— 


The London Boy. 


Men of his own brigade were now ready to 
answer the call, each a thorough adept in the 
management of fire-escapes. Leaving to them 
the work of hauling on the levers, he spraij 
up and gained the fly-ladder almost before it 
was pitched. It touched the window-sill where 
the man was screaming; but the smoke, burst- 
ing out in a dense cloud just then, prevented 
him from seeing what was beingdone. Chok- 
ing, and in a fit of desperation, he leaped from 
the window. ‘Tom was within six feet of him 
at the moment, and saw him leap. Clutching 
the ladder with one hand, he leaned back and 
received the falling man on his broad chest. 
The stout machine quivered under the shock 
and strain, but did not give way. Seeing that 
the man was able at least to hold on, Tom 





whispered a word of encouragement, scram- 
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bled past him, and leaped through the window 
into the room. Here all was darkness, owing 
to smoke; but Tom was accustomed to smoke, 
and knew exactly how far he was able to stand 
partial suffocation. 

There is a saying that ‘‘ knowledge is pow- 
er.” The saying was verified by Tom Branders 
on this occasion. His thorough knowledge, 
founded on training and experience, gave him 
the power to keep cool and act, where braver 
men — if such could be— might, in their ig- 
norance, have quaiied. He sprang across the 
apartment, and tumbled over an elderly man, 
who had just fallen down in his blind haste 
to reach the window. 


Alice is alive. 


Tom raised him quickly, bore him to the 

der, and was carrying him down on his 

shoulder, when he began to struggle, and 
gasped, — : 

«Save, O, save my child — my Alice!” 

** Can you hold on?” cried Tom, setting his 
burden against the ladder. 

‘Yes, O, yes; don’t mirid me. Alice, Alice! 
Quick! The attic above the room where you 
found me!” 

The fireman needed no second bidding. 
Leaping once more up the ladder, and know- 
ing well that his comrades would look after 
the man who clung to it, he dashed across the 
room, found a door, burst it open, leaped upa 
narrow wooden staircase, and felt for the door 
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of the attic, but could not find it. All round 
him was black as midnight, and he felt that 
a few moments more of such smoke must over- 
power him. The thought of his own sick, 
dying child came vividly to his mind; and the 
knowledge that one who bore the same name 
must perish in a few minutes if he did not 
succeed in rescuing her, drove him frantic. He 
drew his hatchet, and was about to make an 
insane attempt to cut through the wall, when 
he observed a small skylight in the low roof, 
against which the comb of his helmet had al- 
ready struck once or twice. 

To dash this into atoms was the work ‘of a 
few seconds. Regular drill-practice in the 
gymnasium of the brigade had rendered it an 
easy matter for him to haul himself up through 
the hole and get out on the roof. Here the 
fresh air revived him, and here he found a 
window leading into the attic. One thrust 
with his foot dashed in the whole frame, and 
he leaped through, followed by a wild cheer 
from the crowd below, who had caught sight 
of him in his giddy position on the edge of the 
roof, surrounded by smoke and lurid firelight. 
But it was not a giddy position to Tom. Many 
a time, during wild storms, had he laid out to 
reef the topsails of a man-of-war; and often 
had he stood on the main truck, in calm weath- 
er, “forfun.” Thus was he trained to attempt 
deeds of daring on better grounds than “ fun.” 

Tom was rejoiced to find the attic compara- 
tively free from smoke, though tiny wreaths 
rising from seams in the floor showed that it 
would not long remain a place of safety. In 
a low truckle-bed lay a little girl, ruddy with 
the hue of health, and sound asleep, despite 
the noise around her. The crash caused by 
his leaping on the floor, however, awoke her 
with a start, and she uttered a wild scream of 
terror as the fireman’s huge, dark form met 
her gaze. The scream was redoubled when 
Tom seized her in his strong arms and lifted 
her, blanket and all, out of bed. There was 
no time for ceremony or delay. 

** Alice, dear,” said the fireman, in a tone as 
soothing as was compatible with his violent 
and swift action, ‘‘ don’t fear; you're all safe. 
Father’s below.” : 

But Alice was deaf to all blandishment. She 
continued to yell and kick in abject terror, 
while her deliverer bore her out on the roof, 
walked slowly along the narrow ledge, where 
the loosening of a single brick, or the loss of 
balance bya hair’s breadth, would have pitched 
them headlong on the stones below. Still 
screaming and kicking, she was borne down 
the skylight; but, while traversing the pas- 
sage and the attic stair, and the lower room 





to the window, she was silent, being nearly 
choked. A few seconds later and they were 
upon the fly-ladder, and the blanket was 
drawn tight over the child’s head, for, during 
the descent, tongues of fire as well as clouds 
of smoke swept around them. Gaining the 
top of the lower ladder, Tom plunged head- 
foremost into the canvas shoot, and, guiding 
himself, as before, by his knees, reached the 
ground in safety amidst enthusiastic cheers. 

In the midst of the congratulations that 
were showered on him, and the natural feelings 
of thankfulness and exultation that swelled 
his breast, Tom heard words that stemmed 
the tide of gladness, and sent a chill to his 
heart. 

‘*Cheer up, man; rouse yourself; the child 
is safe. Your Alice is alive and well!” 

The father, overcome by exhaustion and 
terror, had swooned; but these words charmed 
his spirit back. 

** Alive and well!” he cried, raising himself 
and looking round wildly; then, as the little 
one rushed into his arms, *‘ Thank the Lord, 
Alice is alive!” 

‘*God help me!” thought poor Tom Bran- 
ders; ‘‘ my Alice is ill, perhaps dead!” 

‘*Not much hurt, Tom, I hope,” said the 
foreman of the brigade in that district, coming 
forward and glancing earnestly at our hero’s 
singed head, blackened visage, and bloody 
hands. ‘‘ Here, one of you, fetch a glass of 
spirits!” 

‘I’m all right, sir. No, no spirits, thankee. 
I don’t need’em. I’m only scratched:a bit 
with the broken glass.” 4 

‘* Well, get homeasfastasyoucan. You've 
done enough to-night, Tom. We'll manage 
the rest without you. There are no more to 
be saved now; or, if there are, it’s too late. 
And we’re getting it under.” 

As he spoke, the truth of what he said was 
confirmed by the flames bursting upwards 
with a terrific glare, and the roof of the build- 
ing falling in with a crash that sent myriads 
of sparks into the wintry sky. 

Tom, therefore, glad to be relieved, started 
off at a brisk pace for his home, which was 
not more than twenty minutes’ walk from the 
spot. 

At the outskirts of the crowd he observed 
that a small, ragged boy ran by his side, about 
a pace behind him, and appeared desirous of 
attracting his attention. | 

‘* What d’ye want, lad?” he demanded, some- 
what sternly, as he stopped. 

‘* Please, sir,” said the boy, in a somewhat 
hesitating tone, ‘I’m sorry I did it.” 

‘* Sorry you did what?” asked Tom. 
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“ That I — that I said ¢ka# w’'en you was in 
the sentry-box.” 

‘* Said what? I don’t understand you.” 

‘* Axed you if —if your mother knowed you 
was hout.” 

Tom burst into a hearty fit of laughter; for, 
although he had suspected, for an instant, 
that the urchin was chaffing him, a second 
glance at his flushed face and eager gaze con- 
vinced him that he was in earnest. 

‘* Well, is that all you’ve got to say?” he 
asked. > 

‘* That’s all,” replied the boy, with a grin. 

** You're a queer lot, and I’d like to have a 
chat with ee, but haven’t got time just now. 
Will you be passin’ this way Tooseday next in 
the evenin’?” 

‘6 Yes.” 

‘*Just give a call at my box— will you? I'll 
be on dooty there again that night.” 

**T will,” said the boy, decidedly. 

The fireman shook the urchin’s dirty little 
hand, and so they parted. 

It was still dark when Tom Branders turned 
the corner of his own little street and knocked 
softly at the door.of his dwelling. Not so 
knocked his heart against his heaving breast, 
when Mary lifted the latch and let him in. 

“I’m glad you are late,” said his wife. 

‘* Why so?” asked Tom, in some anxiety. 

‘*Because our darling has been sleeping 
sweetly for three hours, and still sleeps. The 
doctor has been here again, and says that she 
has got the turn, and we have every reason to 
hope that she will recover.” 

The fireman’s first impulse was to exclaim, 
in the words of the father to whose heart he 
had so recently brought gladness, ‘*‘ Thank 
the Lord, Alice is alive!” Then, sitting by 
the bedside of his slumbering child, he related 
to his wife, in whispered sentences, how that 
a great fire had broken out, and many lives 
had been in jeopardy, and another Alice 
would probably have been among the dead at 
that hour, and another father would have been 
in deepest woe, if he had forsaken his post 
that night even for the brief space of quarter 
of an hour! 

To dress the slight cuts in his hands, and 
remove the traces of his recent battle with the 
flames, was a work fhat occupied the fireman 
buta short space of time. Thereafter he kissed 
his sleeping child, flung himself, half dressed, 
upon his bed, and in two minutes was sound 
asleep, with his coat, cap, belt, boots, and 
breeches laid handy on a chair, to be ready at 
a moment’s notice for another “ call; ” for the 
London fireman’s warfare is perpetual, and his 
vigils never end. 
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A STOUT HEART; 
oR, : 
THE STUDENT FROM OVER THE SEA. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BRAE SIDE. 


N the coast of Argyle, where the roots 
of the Highland hills, as they meet the 
shore, well nigh encircle a few acres of arable 
land, bordered by a beach of white sand strewn 
with immense rocks that had fallen from the 
cliffs, stood, at the date of our story, a High- 
land cot, rude in form, and still ruder in ma- 
terial, but affording shelter. and all requisite 
comfort to its hardy occupants. 

The mountains, at one extremity of this flat, 
met the waves in a perpendicular wall, over 
which poured a foaming torrent, its white 
froth visible at some distance on the water; 
while at the opposite extremity they termi- 
nated in a long point, forming by its shape 
a shelter for boats when the wind blew from 
certain quarters. Where the curve of the land 
was sharpest, affording the most lee, was built 
a small wharf of stone, the cove—if it de- 
served that name — being at best a very indif- 
ferent harbor even for boats. 

A considerable portion of the point was 
covered with birches, ragged and dwarfed by 
the violence of the ocean gales. At its ex- 
tremity the frost had crumbled and the action 
of the waves, that in high tides broke upon 
it, washed away the earth, leaving a flat, 
smooth ledge, some two feet below the earth 
behind it. From this bank protruded a mul- 
titude of dead raots of trees, dry and black- 
ened in the sun and wind, and forming a 
barrier to retain chips and other drift stuff. 

On the ledge, accessible only to the highest 
tides, lies an old boat-bottom up against the 
bank; her planks are so warped in the weath- 
er that the oakum is hanging from their edges 
in long strings. The nails have started from 
the timbers, and the pitch is cleaving in large 
flakes from the plank. 

It is about eleven o’clock in the forenoon; 
but every object is enveloped in a dense fog — 
one of those Scotch mists that, it is said, ‘‘ will 
wet an Englishman tothe skin.” At a little 
distance from the old boat are three Highland 
children, a boy and two girls; the boy, named 
James, is eleven years old, but large for his 

age; one of the girls, Agnes, isnine; the other, 
Jenny, is seven. 


Proceeding to the extremity of the point, 
they stood for a few moments peering seaward 
into the fog, and listening intently; -but ap- 
parently hearing nothing to reward their at- 
tention. they, with one consent, began to make 
preparations for a fire in front of the boat — 
no easy matter, it would seem, when every- 
thing was wet and dripping with mist. 

In the first place they broke off the dead 
roots that stuck out from the bank, and gath- 
ered up, the little girls, in their aprons, the 
drift chips, and succeeded in raising quite a 
pile of matérial, that was, indeed, dry inside, 
but too wet without to kindle. They then 
found some few sticks and dead branches 
among the trees, and stripped some of the 
outside bark from the birches; but this also 
was wet. 

‘¢ How shall we kindle it, Jamie?” Agnes 
said. 

“Tl show you.” 

Jamie crawled under the boat, and, taking 
with him a piece of the birch bark, collected a 
quantity of the pitch, that, lying in flakes on 
the inside of the planks, where it was protect- 
ed from the weather, was dry. There were 
also some strings of oakum, saturated with 
pitch and grease, hanging from the edges of 
the pianks, and perfectly dry. These he like- 
wise obtained, and, putting them all on the 
birch bark, rolled it up. 

‘*Now, Agnes,” he said, ‘‘ gang to the house 
and fetch a fire coal.” 

With this he soon*kindled the bark and 
pitch, and thrusting them beneath the pile 
of combustibles, the whoie blazed up brightly, 
for there was power sufficient in the pitch to 
sustain the flame till the moisture of the mist 
was dried from the wood and chips. 

The little girls now continued to feed the 
flame with the oakum, which they made into 
little balls and flung into the fire from -time 
to time, causing it to blaze up brightly, and 
also with pieces of the ceiling of the boat that 
was dropping out. 

Jamie had brought with him to the place 
the swing, or striking part, of a flail, made 
of thorn tree — avery firm, heavy wood. Clam- 
bering upon the top of the boat, he would 
strike four or five times with all his might 
upon the bottom, and till he was red in the 
face and quite out of breath, and then all three 
united their voices in a shrill scream, after 
which they again listened intently. 

These little folk were all barefooted and bare- 
headed. The girls were dressed in blue woollen 
gowns, made and colored at home; the boy 





in trowsers and waistcoat of the same stuff, 
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the former reaching partly down the thighs, 
and a sort of tartan plaid, with short sleeves, 
that seemed to have been made frbm some 
cast-off garment of his elders. 

But, though dressed very much in the Low- 
land fashion, these children were of pure High- 
land blood, and descended from one of the 
most resolute and ferocious of all the Highland 
clans, whom the government could neither 
coerce nor extirpate. They had also, by being 
brought into constant communication with 
the Lowland Scotch and English, in conse- 
quence of residing on the sea-coast, learned 
their language. 

At the time of which we are about to speak, 
those barriers, which for ages made the High- 
lands a world by themselves, had been flung 
down, by the power of the sword, the prog- 
ress of civilization and traffic, and especially 
along that portion of the country bordering 
upon the sea, had caused the native Gaelic to 
be, in a measure, superseded, except in family 
converse. 

The children continued their efforts, and in 
the course of half an hour an answering hail 
was heard, followed by the sound of oars; 
and, the fog lifting somewhat, a boat pulled 
by a single man was discovered heading for 
the point, but the next moment was again 
hidden by the shutting down of the mist. 

Jamie continued to pound at intervals, and 
the girls to clash stones together in their 
hands, till the boat, doubling the point, shot 
alongside the rude pier, and the children 
crowded into it to greet their father, for whose 
direction through the mist they had made the 
signals. 

Sound, in thick weather, can be heard much 
farther than a light can be seen. You can 
often hear the lighthouse keeper’s rooster crow, 
when you cannot see the light he tends, in a 
dense fog or a snow-storm. The mother, 
aware of this, had sent the children to pound 
on the boat and halloo. The fire was an af- 
fair of their own. 

As the boat neared the rude wharf, its occu- 
pant, atall Highlander, bronzed with wind 
and weather, stood up, and, shipping his oars, 
flung to the expectant boy a birch withe, that, 
in lieu of a rope, served to fasten the craft. 
The boy, seizing it, took a turn round a flat 
stone set upright in the wharf, securing it with 
two half-hitches, and then, flinging his arms 
around the neck of that stern, hard-featured 
man, was taken down into the boat. A glad 
smile, like -a flash of sunlight athwart the 
storm-beaten cliff, broke over the rugged fea- 
tures of the parent as he stretched out his 
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hands to the little girls, and, after kissing them 
tenderly, placed them beside their brother in 
the stern-sheets of the boat. 

This was Allan Macgregor, who, though 
surrounded by so young a family, was about 
sixty years of age; still it was manifest, from 
the freedom and ease of his movements in the 
rocking craft, that years had not. diminished 
his physical strength or activity. His hair 
and beard were but slightly touched with 
gray, the fire of his eye was not dimmed, and 
age had as yet made slight impression upon 
a constitution of iron mould, and hardened 
by toil and constant exposure among his na- 
tive mountains and on fields of battle in for- 
eign lands. 

The boat was nearly loaded with codfish, 
haddock, and ling, a fish that abounds on the 
coasts of Norway and Scotland, similar in 
size and appearance to the cod, and cured in 
the same way. 

‘“*O, father!” cried Jamie, clapping his 
hands, ‘‘ hae ye no had bonny luck? Sae big 
fish, and sae mony!” 

‘Deed, my bairns,” he replitd, wringing 
the water from his bonnet, — for he was also 
arrayed in the Highland garb, with the ex- 
ception of the plaid that lay in the bow of 
the boat, and which he had flung off while 
rowing, — ‘‘ I couldna hae pu'd them ony faster 
unless I had twa pair of hands.” 

‘* Father,” said Agnes, ‘‘s’all I carry a fish 
to mother?” 

“Ye canna carry it, chield; let Jamie take 
it, and you and Jinny gang to your grandfa- 
ther; I see him coming to speer about my 
luck.” 

After cleaning one of the fish, he gave it to 
the boy, with a charge to “gie it to his 
mother.” 

“‘Tell her, my lad, I -winna be up till I hae 
dressed and salted the fish.” 

“Father,” said Jenny, ‘“‘didna ye see our 
fire? We made a fire. Didna ye see the 
light?” 

‘* We skirled,” said Agnes; ‘‘didna ye hear 
the skirling?” 
‘“*T pounded on the boat,” said Jamie; 

‘*didna ye hear that?” 

** Nae doubt I heard that; then I heard the 
skirling; neist I saw the licht.” 

The little girls now hastened to meet their 
grandparent and escort him to the boat, one 
taking hold of either hand. 

The form of Angus Macgregor was one to 
challenge attention. More than six feet in 
height, and large of limb, his form, though 
shrivelled by age, was still erect. He resem- 
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bled some ancient tower, weather-worn and 
battered, but entire. 

More than eighty years of age, he wore the 
full dress of his native country, that displayed 
to great advantage his commanding form. 
His feet were shod with the brogues, hair side 
out, resembling the Indian moccason; tartan 
hose, gartered below the knee, covered his legs ; 
the kilt, made in the form of a petticoat, in 
folds, not only gave increased warmth, but 
also. shed rain and snow, like the shingles 
upon a roof, and extended partly down the 
thighs. The upper portion of the body was 
covered by a long shirt of linen, home-made. 


and over all the plaid. This, like the hose. 


and kilt, was of bright colors, red predomi- 
nating, twelve yards in length, part of it 
wrapped around the waist, and the remainder 
brought over the shoulder and fastened under 
the neck. It was also confined at the waist by 
a belt, in which he wore, before the power of 
the Highland clans was broken, claymore, 
dirk, and pistols, and bore on his left arm the 
target. 

His long, White locks escaped beneath the 
blue bonnet, and his step, though slow, was 
firm, for he used no staff, while the great 
bones and joints, ‘made prominent by the 
wasting of the flesh, betokened a form in youth 
possessed of vast strength. 

Allan greeted his father with great respect, 
and, taking his plaid from the boat, spread it, 
thickly folded, on a projecting cliff, in order 
that he might have a comfortable seat, and 
proceeded to split and salt his fish. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HIGHLAND HOME. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the advanced age of the 
old warrior, he still, whenever his son would 
permit, put his hand to some light labor, hoed 
or pulled a few weeds in the kail-yard or 
among the turnips, milked, or made baskets 
and pails, and twisted withes, of which great 
use was made for various purposes, and always 
sowed the grain. ; 

Allan disliked to see his father work, and 
would often say, — 

‘* Father, why dinna ye bide still, and take 
your ease by the ingleside? Why fash yoursel 
wi’ work when I hae more strength than I ken 
what todo wi’? Ye’re no that gleg, auld man.” 

Sometimes the parent would take the words 
of his son in a sense different from that in- 
tended by the speaker,— as aged men are 
prone to do, — and reply, — 
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‘“*Ye hae little need o’ the Campsie wife’s 
prayer, ‘that she might aye be able to think 
enough o’ hersel.’ ‘Better sma’ fish than 
none.’ I hae seen the time I wadna hae 
thought muckle to lift you and your load.” 

Then Allan would hasten to apologize, and 
the father was soon pacified, for the strongest 
affection existed between them, and nothing 
could exceed the tender care with which this 
dutiful son cherished his parent, who now sat 
looking on while the former salted his fish in 
a half-hogshead tub placed beneath an over- 
hanging cliff. Either decay or the hand of 
man had removed so much of the lower strata 
of rock as to form a deep recess, that effectu- 
ally excluded both sun and rain. 

*<T hae been sair troubled,” he said, ** anent 
your finding the way hame through the 
thick mist.” ; 

*‘ Deed, I daurna weigh anchor till a vessel 
cam along that I kenned was bound into the 
loch; then I followed till she 'was away in the 
fog; and when I could see her na mair I heard 
the bairns skirling, and pu’d for the sound.” 

The little pier was left by the tide at low 
water, and Macgregor, after washing out his 
boat, by the aid of a small skiff, put her toa 
mooring beneath the shelter of the point, 
where she would lie afloat at all times of tide, 
ready for use at any moment. 

The construction of this mooring, and the 
manner in which the craft was secured to it, 
illustrate the scarcity of money and the ne- 
cessity of the most rigid economy in this High- 
land family. A hole being drilled in a flat 
rock, a small fir tree was dug up by the roots 
and stripped of its bark and limbs; this pole 
was put through the hole in the rock till it 
rested on the roots of the tree, and the whole 
placed in the water, whcre the pole stood up- 
right. A hole was then made in a piece of 
plank, three feet in length and eighteen inches 
wide, the hole somewhat larger than the di- 
ameter of the pole, and in the opposite end 
of this plank a smaller hole. A young, slim 
birch was then cut up by the roots, and the 
root end trimmed in such a manner as to leave 
a large bulb. By wedging the large end be- 
tween two trees, it was twisted into a withe, 
and put through the hole in the plank till its 
farther progress was arrested by the bunch. 
This plank was next put over the end of the 
mooring-pole, and, a loop being formed in the 
smaller end of the withe, it was slipped over 
the stem of the boat. 

The plank, —or ¢raveller, as it was named, — 
floating on the surface of the water, and re- 
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volving around the pole, permitted the boat 
to swing in all directions with wind and tide; 
the spring of the pole likewise caused her to 
ride easily in the surf, since, by yielding, it 
broke the force of the wave, and thus made 
up for the indifferent shelter afforded by the 
harbor. 

Not less singular were the internal arrange- 
ments of this craft. The anchor was a flat 
stone fastened into acrotch of wood by a cross- 
tie of wood, whose sharpened ends, pressed 
into the mud by the weight of the stone, held 
the boat. The only piece of rope in her was 
the cable, — or road, as fishermen term it, — 
and this was made by twisting three fishing- 
lines together, the lines being home-made, 
of flax raised by themselves. 

The sails were made of tow cloth woven by 
the good wife, and sewed with thread spun by 
her. In lieu of ropes, or *‘ sheets,” to manage 
the sails, strips of horse-hide, made supple 
with grease and smoke, were used, and the 
boat, inside and out, smeared with pitch in- 
stead of paint. 

Indeed, the same attention in respect to 
small savings, and for the same reason, — lack 
of money, — prevailed in more recent times 
and in other communities. Forty years ago 
wooden latches and fastenings of doors, both 
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for out-buildings and even dwellings, were in 
common use in New England, also hinges. 
At that time an iron hoop was seldom seen 
on a pail or tub in the country; an iron ring 
was never seen on a rack to tie cattle, or chains, 
either; wooden runners, similar to the hanks 
on a vessel's jib-stay, were made use of, and 
wooden tie-bows. Riddling sieves were bot- 
tomed with basket-stuff, and pressed hay 
bound with withes, also shingles and clap- 
boards. They were also used in lieu of ropes 
and chains to bind loads of wood and raft 
logs. Wages then being low, the extra time 
occupied in making and using them was less 
valuable. 

At that time farmers in the country towns 
of Maine — Waldoboro’, Limington, Bald- 
win, Standish, Conway, Paris, and others— 
used withes to tie up the bundles of hay they 
brought to feed their cattle on the road, and 
to bind the stakes in loads of wood and char- 
coal, and they were sometimes used for a pair 
of steers to draw by. 

Then nearly every considerable town or vil- 
lage numbered among its citizens several rev- 
olutionary soldiers; and we are sorry to say 
that many of these brave and patriotic men 
were hard drinkers. They had formed this 
habit in the army. In those days of poverty 
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and trial the troops were scantily clothed, and 
often destitute of shoes; could be tracked in 
the snow by the blood that oozed from their 
bare feet. .At such times double allowance 
of New England rum was given to sustain the 
men, and thus a habit was formed that is rare- 
ly relinquished, and they were frequently seen 
reeling through the streets. 

The veterans were by no means disposed to 
submit to imposition, and mischievous boys 
who made sport of thein often came off second 
best. The boys, to protect themselves, were 
accustomed to procure the large beech withes 
flung away by the farmers; and several of 
them, taking hold of each end, got aturn around 
the waist of the veteran, by which means they 
could lead him wherever they liked, and he 
could neither get at them, escape, nor pick upa 
stone to fling at their heads. And by knotting 
several withes together, they could obtain any 
length they wished. They also used them in- 
stead of jumping-ropes, for swings, and to try 
their strength—a number of boys choosing 
sides to see which side could pull the other. 

Thus we observe the same means made use 
of in Maine and in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and for similar reasons. 

We retain a very vivid recollection of run- 
ning up to one of these old soldiers — William 
Harnse—as he was going home Saturday 
night with a pitcher of milk, as the phrase is, 
‘* pretty well set up,” and addressing him thus: 
‘Mr. Harnse, Mr. Harnse, General Washing- 
ton was a coward, and hid behind a stump.” 

In return for this observation we not only 
received the contents of the pitcher in our face 
and eyes, but the pitcher itself was broken over 
our head; and we have known the argument 
for the defence to come in the shape of a brick- 
bat. 

The father and son now wended their way 
to the house, although it might, in the estima- 
tion of our young readers, hardly merit that 
appellation, being made of stones and turf, 
most of them round, picked up on the surface 
of the ground, and cemented with clay mor- 
tar. The rafters of the roof were trunks of 
trees just flattened on the upper side with the 
axe, and the purlins were made by placing 
small limbs across, crooked, full of knots, and 
with the bark adhering, fastened to the rafters 
with withes. This was covered with turfs of 
heather, that in that moist climate were grow- 
ing, and the floor was of clay beaten hard. 

The door was quite near to one end, and be- 
side the door a window, with four squares of 
glass. There were two windows on the back 
side, without glass, and were closed by being 





filled up with turfs. The door was made of 
wicker-work woven close, and hung with 
wooden hinges. There was no chimney, the 
smoke escaping through a hole left in the 
roof. 

Let us now view the interior arrangements. 
The cot consisted of two rooms—a kitchen, 
into which the door opened, and an inner room, 
designated as a butt andaben. In the middle 
of this kitchen was a fireplace of rough stones, 
built directly beneath a beam, from which hung 
an iron hook to hold the meikle pot. The 
baking and roasting being done in the ashes 
of the hearth, or on flat stones and boards set 
up before the fire, even this was an improve- 
ment, as, in a majority of the cots, the fire 
was made on the clay floor, and then at night 
the ashes were swept up, and the bed, in cold 
weather, spread on the hearth for the sake of 
warmth. 

A glance at the interior will show why the 
main entrance, instead of being, as usual, in 
the centre of the building, was at one end, and 
the window near it. The other end was re- 
served for the cattle, who were sheltered in 
winter under the same roof with the family; 
only separated by a partition; and the High- 
land cotter could lie in bed and hear his cattle 
eat. 

The sleeping places, arranged around the 
walls, were made of rough boards and wicker, 
and the beds were heather, placed endwise, 
with a blanket spread over it, than which there 
is no easier couch, and, when in bloom, fra- 
grant. The spoons were of wood, platters of 
pewter, bowls and drinking vessels of wood 
and horn. Wicker chairs, stools, and stones 
served for seats. 

The inner room or ben contained the good 
wife’s loom, wheels, and other instruments for 
making cloth; but at the otherend of the room ° 
the eye was greeted with quite a different spec- 
tacle, the entire wall being completely covered 
with arms of various kinds, that were no hol- 
iday weapons, but had done service in many 
a bloody fray, and were of more value than 
the cot and all else it contained. 

Suspended from roots of juniper, and the 
horns of deer driven into the walls, were bas- 
ket-hilted broadswords, pistols with iron 
stocks,— no despicable weapon, even after 
being discharged, in a hand-to-hand conflict; 
Lochaber battle-axes, dirks, targets of wood 
covered with leather, having a steel pike a foot 
in length in the centre, with which Highland- 
ers parry the thrust of a bayonet or spear; 
Spanish guns; bows and arrows, and belts, 
together with pouch, in which, when on @ 
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march, the Highlander carries flint, steel, and 
tinder; in short, all the arms that had been 
handed down from father to son in the family 
for many a year, suggestive of the old days of 
reaving and bloodshed, and in which Angus 
Macgregor had borne his part from eighteen 
to forty and upwards. 

The good wife,—Alice Macgregor, — a 
strong, healthy-looking woman, with regular 
features, bearing the impress of exposure to 
sun and wind, but with a most pleasant ex- 
pression of countenance, was busied in prepar- 
ing the meal for her husband and family. She 
was many years younger than her good man, 
whom she greeted with a warmth inspired by 
that domestic affection which is a distinguish- 
ing trait among the Scotch Highlanders. 

‘*T’m blythe to see ye, gude man. Ye hae 
been a weary while awa’. I had weel nigh 
gien ye up. Your father’s been sair cast 
down, and the bairns runnin’ to the loch, and 
neither to haud or bind.” 

The dinner was abundant and well suited to 
the tastes and appetites of Highlanders, — who 
are prone to despise the pleasures of the table, 
— consisting of the fish baked and stuffed, with 
onions, potatoes, and dumplings of barley 
meal, butter, bread made of oat-meal, barley, 
and peas, ewe-milk’s cheese, milk in abun- 
dance, and home-distilled whiskey. 

Their diet was not limited to the articles 
enumerated, although they did not eat much 
meat. Salmon they had now and then, game 
from the hills, venison, muir-fowl, sea-fowl 
from the loch, a fat hen occasionally, eggs, 
and mutton. But the principal living was oat- 
meal, kail (cabbage), barley and pea-meal, 
with a very little wheaten, bread, as the little 
money they obtained was procured by the 
sale of fish, meat, eggs, and wool. 


They also obtained honey of an excellent’ 


quality, as the bees fed on the heather when 
in bloom; and, by dint of industry, lived well, 
while there was great destitution among a 
large portion of their countrymen. 


CHAPTER III. 
CLANSHIP. 


Wuitz the family are partaking of their 
simple fare, we will briefly communicate to 
our young readers, whom we have so uncere- 
moniously transported to a foreign land, and 
set down upon the side of a Highland brae, 
some general information in respect to the 
locality, and to those who inhabit it. 

The northern portion of Scotland, called 
the Highlands, was originally a world by | Anal 
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consisting for the most part of rugged moun- 
tains, composed largely of rocks, their sum- 
mits denuded of wood, and their flanks covered 
with grass and heather. The mountains lie 
in chains, with valleys between, called passes. 
In some of these defiles a few resolute men 
might resist an army, and even destroy’ their 
adversaries by rolling down rocks upon them. 

From the summit of these mountains tor- 
rents rushed foaming into the valleys, form- 
ing large lakes — lochs, as they are termed. 
The drip of the hills also forms bogs that 
would be impassable to any but Highlanders, 
who spring from hassock to hassock, and, by 
experience, know where to place their foot. 

In the sheltered valleys are many fertile 
spots, that afford pasturage for sheep and a 
small kind of cattle called kyloes. There are 
many beautiful lakes scattered among _ the 
hills, and considerable land that might be 
ploughed, and is fertile, but of small extent in 
proportion to the breadth of country. 

The bogs generate mist; the high mountains 
also retain the snow on their summits and 
northern aspects till very late into the summer, 
and shut out the sun from the vales. This 
renders the summers short, causes early and 
late frosts, so that the only crops which can 
be raised are barley, oats, turnips, and pota- 
toes, and, in some exposures, wheat. The 
principal fuel is peat and the roots and trunks 
of trees that are found in the bogs. 

Perhaps you are ready to inquire, — 

‘* Were there many of them, and, if so, how 
did they live?” 

There were a great many of them, divided 
into tribes or clans, and they lived by hunting, 
a very little labor on the soil, sowing a few oats 
or a little barley, fishing in the lochs and 
creeks, the milk and flesh of their herds and 
flocks that found pasturage in the mountains; 
but principally by the edge of the claymore, 
and plundering the Lowlands of Scotland, and 
even England. In these forays they drove 
the cattle from the Lowland pastures into the 
mountains, where they could not be followed, 
possessed themselves of grain and other pro- 
visions, and, when resisted, hesitated not to 
take the lives of the owners. 

They held a tradition that the Lowlands 
once belonged to their ancestors, who had been 
unjustly driven out by the progenitors of the 
present occupants, considered it lawful and 
honorable thus to take revenge, declaring 
that, as their forefathers had been unjustly 
compelled to take up their abode in those bar- 
ren mountains, the Sassenach, as they termed 
the Lowlanders, might sow, and .they would 
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reap, might plant, and they would gather the 
harvest, might feed the flock, and they would 
wear the fleece. 

They were still farther separated from their 
Lowland neighbors by their language, which 
was Gaelic, and by their religion, which, for 
the most part, was Catholic. They despised 
labor and every sort of mechanical employ- 
ment except the forging of arms and manu- 
facture of material for war, considering the 
only honorable employments hunting and 
warfare, and, from youth to old age, went al- 
ways armed. 

They, to be sure, practised some simple 
trades. They had smiths, whom they esteemed 
highly, because they forged arms and neces- 
sary tools. They would also weave, tan 
leather, and make rude cooper ware, and sow 
a little grain, and take careof flocks. But this 
was only because it rendered them indepen- 
dent, and enabled them to exist when unable 
to plunder the Lowlands. 

They had no mills or machinery of any kind, 
but ground their grain in hand-mills, called 
querns, similar to those used in old Scripture 
times. ; 

Living in this half-savage state, their wants 
were few, they were almost insensible to cold 
or fatigue; were patient of hunger, and con- 
sidered it unmanly to be the slave of appetite, 
and were contented with the simplest fare; 
and, though eating very little, there were no 
men in the world could endure fatigue and 
exposure like the ancient Highlanders. ‘‘ When 
a Highlander was hungry, he drew his belt 
the tighter, and said nothing about it.” 

The Highland dress is not only striking and 
beautiful, when. worn by an athletic man, but 
perfectly adapted to the purposes of war, also 
for scaling mountains, long marches over 
rough ground, and exposure to the weather, 
being both light and warm, neither hampering 
the limbs, nor in the least interfering with 
their free action. The knee being bare gives 
freedom to this most important joint, and 
strengthens it. 

The arms of the Highlanders are the broad- 
sword, or claymore, double-edged:and heavy, 
a carbine, dagger, pistol, and target. Their 
mode of attack is to form in columns three 
abreast, rush upon the enemy, fire their car- 
bines in their very faces, and, flinging down 
their guns, cut down their foes with the broad- 
sword, turning aside spear’ or bayonet with 
the target. It is doubtful whether any troops 
could long withstand the charge of a High- 
land regiment led by a chief; and it is the 
opinion of military men, that no troops in 





Europe can look on the bayonet like the High- 
landers. 

It was their custom, before making the 
charge, to offer a short prayer, pull their bon- 
nets over their brows, and then rush with the 
utmost speed to the conflict.. The plaid was, 
in general, worn belted around the waist in 
such a manner as to leave the arms at liberty ; 
but sometimes they flung it off, and charged, 
covered only by the kilt and their shirts, or 
even naked to the waist. 

The fearful execution performed by the 
Highlanders with the claymore is a matter of 
history. At the battle of Culloden, a High- 
lander, being wounded, was singled out and 
attacked by a party of dragoons. He set his 
back against a wall, and, with broadsword and 
target, faced his foes. ‘* Poor Macbane was 
cut to pieces, though not till thirteen of his 
enemies lay dead around him.” 

An historian of the period, speaking of the 
charge of the Highlanders at the battle of Cul- 
loden, says, — 

“It was a moment of dreadful and agoniz- 
ing suspense, but only a moment, for the 


whirlwind does not reap the forest with greater. 


rapidity than the Highlanders cleared the 
line. They swept through and over that frail 
barrier almost as easily and instantaneously 
as the bounding cavalcade brushes through 
the morning labors of the gossamer which 
stretch across its path. Not, however, with 
the same unconsciousness of the event. Al- 
most every man in their front rank — chief and 
gentleman — fell before the deadly weapons 
which they had braved; and, although the 
enemy gave way, it was not till every bayonet 
was bent and bloody with the strife.” 

The Highlanders were divided into clans, 
under the command of a chief, representing 
some remote ancestor, from whom it was sup- 
posed the whole tribe descended. Thus the 
chief of the Macdonalds is the son of Don- 
ald, and all the members of that clan are de- 
scended from him, and brethren. 

Acting upon this principle, each member 
of aclan gave to its chief all the devotion of 
children to a father; and every member of a 
clan was at any moment ready to sacrifice his 
life for his chief. In his hands was the power 
of life and death. He was both judge and 
jury, and from his decision there was no ap- 
peal. . 

In the Highlands, therefore, rank and gentle 
blood depended upon relationship to the head 
of the clan, and not upon wealth or’ occupa- 
tion; and poverty invaded not the privilege 
of blood. All sat together at table according to 
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their different rank; and the chief was as cour- 
teous to the poorest man in the clan as to those 
more wealthy. Thus a Highlander, whether 
he -drove cattle to market or made his own 
shoes, was a gentleman, and so estimated by 
both equals and superiors. He was proud, 
though respectful; and it has been noticed 
that a clansman would conduct himself prop- 
erly and without embarrassment in the com- 
pany of those far above him in rank and edu- 
cation. 

A single fact will best illustrate the power 
of the Highland chiefs within their own ter- 
ritories, and their independence in respect to 
the occupant of the throne. 

Itis related that Prince George of Denmark, 
the husband of Queen Anne, understanding 
that timber for the royal navy could be pro- 
cured in a distant portion of the Highlands, 
sent two surveyors to ascertain the truth of the 
report. At Edinburgh they procured a letter 
of introduction to a great chieftain in a re- 
mote part of the Highlands to forward their 
commission. Upon their arrival at his house, 
they announced their object and produced the 
warrantand instructions from His Royal High- 
ness. After deliberately perusing them, the 
chieftain observed that he knew nothing of 
such a person. The surveyors informed him 
that he was the husband of Queen Anne; upon 
which he replied, — ; 

‘‘T also know nothing of her. But there 
came hither, some time ago, such as you, from 
Ireland, as spies upon the country; and we 
hear they have made their jests upon us 
amongst the Irish. Now, you shall have one 
hour to give a better account of yourselves 
than you have yet given, and, if you fail, I 
will have you hanged upon that tree,” pointing 
to one adjoining. 

In this dilemma the chieftain left them, with- 
out having seen the letter of introduction from 
their friend at Edinburgh, which the surveyors 
thought would not be noticed after the treat- 
ment which the royal mandate had experi- 
enced. 

When the hour had nearly expired, they, as 
a last resort, presented the letter of introduc- 
tion to the haughty laird, who, after perusing 
it, observed, — 

‘‘ Why did you not give me this at first? If 
you had not produced it, I would have hanged 
you both immediately.” 


Upon which he courteously led them into 
his house, gave them refreshment, and granted 
them permission to make a'survey of his woods 
the next morning. 

There were no courts of justice; all disputes 





were settled by the edge of the claymore. 
Another characteristic of the Highlanders, 
and the source of ceaseless bloodshed and con- 
tention, was the practice of bloody feud. Ifa 
member of a clan was slain by one of another 
clan, then the relatives of the slain, or all the 
members of his clan, were in honor bound to 
avenge his death. But it did not stop with 
the death of the immediate parties, since the 
clansmen of the man upon whom revenge had 
‘been taken were, in their turn, bound to re- 
venge his blood upon, members of the other 
clan. Thus the different clans all through the 
Highlands were, more or less of them, in a 
state of constant and implacable warfare; and, 
as they were always armed, and accustomed 
from youth to the use of weapons, proud, 
passionate, and resolute, quarrels were con- 
stantly arising. 

A young chief growing up was expected to 
give public proof of his valor and fitness one 
day to fill the position to which his birth en- 
titled him, by assembling some of the young 
men of his own age, and making a foray upon 
some neighboring clan, with whom his people 
were at feud, and bring off cattle by force, or 
die in the attempt; after which he was consid- 
ered as having established his reputation for 
valor and capacity of command. This was 
another source ef endless feuds. 

The bagpipe furnished the martial music 
of the Highlanders, and its notes excited them 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

It is evident that in such a state of society 
learning and the pursuits of the scholar must 
have been held in very low estimation; indeed, 
the moderate share of learning to be found 
among the clans was confined to the chieftains 
and the bards. The latter preserved all the 
traditions of the tribe and the genealogies of 
their great men, composed and recited or sang 
upon public occasions songs and poems, in 
which were celebrated the victories of the clan 
and the achievements of the chieftain. They 
also pronounced eulogies at the death of the 
chief; and some of their productions have 
come down to the present time. 

It is singular and worthy of note, that, while 
among the Highlanders theft from a member 
of the clan was considered most disgraceful 
and worthy of punishment, robbing of a 
Lowlander, or of a hostile clan, was consid- 
ered a worthy action; and even when a High- 
lander was seized in the act and executed by 
the Lowland authorities, death in that manner 
was considered no stain upon his reputation, 
but honorable. 

It is related that a Highland woman was 
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asked how many husbands che had, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ Three.” Being then i:sked if they had 
been kind to her, she said the two first were 
honest men, and very careful of their families, 
for they both died for the law, and were hanged 
for theft; but as for the last, she said, ‘“‘ He 
was a filthy peast. He died at hame like an 
auld dog on a puckle o’ straw.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANGUS MACGREGOR. 


Justice requires us now to state that pride 
of character and the consciousness that they 
were gentlemen of a noble race, whom it be- 
hooved to support the character of their an- 
cestors, restrained the Highlanders from all 
low vices. While they considered it honora- 
ble to commit robbery upon the lands of their 
Lowland neighbors, and those clans with 
whom they were at feud, they were, among 
themselves, scrupulously honest and truthful. 

They also treated the female sex with the 
greatest deference. They were faithful hus- 
bands, kind and most affectionate parents, 
despised luxury and effeminacy, went to battle 
as to a feast, and esteemed it the highest honor 
to die sword in hand. Although ferocious in 
conflict, they were not naturally cruel nor 


bloodthirsty. On the other hand, their sym- 
pathies were quick, and they were ready to 
telieve those in distress, and share their last 


morsel with the destitute. They were dutiful 
to parents, paid the utmost respect to old 
age, and were capable of the firmest friend- 
ships; and neither peril nor the prospect of 
death itself would cause them to desert a 
friend or break their plighted word. 

Their hospitality was unbounded, from the 
chieftain to the poorest member of his clan. 
Whatever they had they were ready to share 
with the stranger; and the person of a guest 
was sacred. Charles Stuart, the Pretender, 
wandered for months a fugitive in the High- 
lands, after the battle of Culloden; and, though 
his hiding-places were known to scores of peo- 
ple, and a reward of thirty thousand pounds 
was offered for his head, no one would betray 
him, and that, too, at a period when many of 
them were in a state of semi-starvation. 

In the course of his rambles, as stated by 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘a poor cottager, of the name 
of M’Jan, who was, upon principle, hostile to 
his cause, and who,-on account of a severe 
season, was, with his family, in a state of star- 
vation, received the wretched wanderer, and, 
at the hazard of his life, committed depreda- 
tions to procure him sustenance, when an im- 
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mense reward lay within his reach, and with 


‘powerful temptation invited him to surrender 


up his guest.” 

Sir Walter also relates a singular instance 
of the respect paid by the ancient Highlanders 
to the rights of hospitality, and their regard 
for their word. It seems that a son of the 
Highland chieftain ‘“* Gregor Macgregor had 
gone with some young companions on a hunt- 
ing excursion. At an inn they met with a 
young gentleman from Cowal, by the name of 
Lamont, and partook of refreshment together. 
A dispute arising, Lamont stabbed Macgregor 
with his dirk, and killed him. He made his 
escape, and, under cover of night, evaded his 
pursuers. The first habitation that met his 
eye at break of day was that of Gregor Mac- 
gregor. The chieftain was then up and stand- 
ing at his gate. ‘Save my life!’ exclaimed 
the fugitive, ‘for men are in pursuit of me to 
take it away.’ ‘Whoever you are,’ replied 
Macgregor, ‘here you are safe.’ In a short 
time his pursuers came up, and inquired if a 
stranger had entered. ‘He has,’ said Mac- 
gregor; ‘and what is your business with him?’ 
*In a scuffle,’ replied they, ‘ he has killed your 
son. Deliver him up, that we may avenge 
the dead.’ On this information, Macgregor’s 
lady and his two daughters filled the house 
with cries and lamentations. ‘ Be quiet,’ said 
the chief (though his own eyes manifested his 
extreme sorrow), ‘and let no man presume to 
touch the youth, for he has Macgregor’s word 
and honor for his safety; and, as God lives, 
he shall be secure and safe whilst he remains 
in my house.” Then, treating the unhappy 
youth with the utmost kindness and hospital- 
ity, Macgregor carried him, under his own 
personal protection, to Inverary, accompanied 
by twelve men armed. Having landed him in 
safety on the other side of Lochfine, he took 
him by the hand, and parted with this address : 
‘Lamont, now you are safe. No longer can 
I or will I protect you. Keep out of the way 
of my clan. May God forgive and bless you.’” 

This is the substance of the narration that 
we have somewhat abridged. 

From this brief and imperfect sketch, all 
that our limits permit, the young reader 
may, nevertheless, obtain some general idea 
of the Highlands and the people who inhab- 
ited them in the days of old—their occupa- 
tions, characteristics, and modes of life. In 
all these respects a vast change had taken 
place at the time when Jamie Macgregor and 
his sisters, on the brae point, were doing all 
they could to guide their father through the 
mists of Lochfine. 
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But in the circle gathered around the turf 
fire in that Highland cot were represented the 
ancient past of clan life and thought, a tran- 
sition period, and also one in which the influ- 
ences of education, religion, and law had be- 
gun to produce their usual effects upon the 
minds of a rude though noble race, and gifted 
by nature with all the qualities that lie at the 
foundation of sterling character. 

Our object in thus referring to and grouping 
successive periods, and estimating the influ- 
ence of circumstances upon character as rep- 
resented in the persons of the grandfather, the 
parents, and others hereafter to be mentioned, 
is to place before our readers the singular, and, 
in many respects, conflicting forces operating 
upon the mind of this Highland laddie at a 
time when these subtle influences, which, all 
unnoticed, are shaping the proportions, both 
mental and physical, of the future man, are 
beginning to make themselves felt. 

At this important period in the formation 
of character, the boy was very much under the 
influence of his grandfather, the salutary and 
evil results of which were so nearly balanced 
as to render it by no means easy to decide 
which preponderated. 

A character so marked as that of Angus 
Macgregor demands more than a passing no- 
tice, both in itself considered and in respect 
to others. 

He was born at a period when the High- 
lands had not been made accessible by milita- 
ry roads, or the glens threaded by canals, and 
loch and brae, ravine and mountain summit 
displayed all the grandeur of savage nature, 
when the power of the chieftain was absolute 
in his clan, and the Highland character had 
lost nothing of its original hardihood. Though 
during his boyhood important changes were 
inaugurated, he was in the prime of life before 
the clans were made amenable to the civil law, 
as other portions of the realm; and it was not 
till he had passed middle life that the severe 
measures adopted by the government, and 
those provisions made for the diffusion of learn- 
ing and religion, began to exert any practical 
influence upon the habits of the population. 

The father of Angus (a grim old chief; born 
and bred amid all the privations and conflicts 
that marked the history of his race, and who 
had borne arms for the first time in the bloody 
fight of Killicrankie, when the Highlanders 
under Dundee “ cleft heads down to the breast, 
cut steel head-pieces asunder like nightcaps, 
and slashed through pikes like willows, driving 
William’s army into the river) was a Mac- 
gregor of the old stamp. 
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Upon his return from the battle of Sherif- 
muir, where, fighting in the ranks of the 
Macleans, he had shared in that headlotig 
charge that carried William’s command before 
them with grekt slaughter, his lady presented 
him with a son. 

From time immemorial the Macgregors had 
borne the reputation of being the most war- 
like of the clans, and, in later years, the un- 
enviable one of the most ferocious. It was the 
settled policy of the government to weaken 
| the power of the Highland clans as a body by 
‘exciting differences among them, and thus 
turning their mutual feuds and jealousies to 
its own account. 

This clan claimed a royal descent from Ken- 
neth Macalpine, who reigned over the Picts 
and Scots, and were exceedingly proud of their 
origin. Having excited the enmity of Bruce, 
they were deprived by him of a large portion 
of their lands, which lay in a part of the High- 
lands contiguous to the low country, and there- 
fore accessible. 

The period had now arrived when the chief- 
tains of the clans occupying that portion of 
the’ Highlands found it for their interest to 
profess allegiance to the throne. This the 
Macgregors, exasperated by the injuries they 
had received, refused to do; and while the sur- 
rounding chieftains hastened to obtain from 
the king written charters of their lands, this 
haughty clan resolved to hold their possessions 
by the edge of the claymore. 

The result of this imprudent conduct was, 
that they were immediately exposed to’ the 
encroachments of the powerful neighbors ‘by 
whom they were surrounded; and finally théir 
possessions were assigned by the governihent 
to the Campbells and other clans, leaving them 
without legal right to any land whatever. | * 

But it was one thing to assign their lands, 
on parchment, to this or that clan, — leaving 
those upon whom this authority was conferred 
to dispossess or subdue these refractory téen- 
ants,—and quite another to accomplish’ it. 
Although the government issued an edict of 
fire and sword against them for the space of 
three years, and intrusted the execution of it 
to four powerful earls, three lords, and two 
other gentlemen, the Macgregors proved too 
hard for their enemies, and for more than forty 
years maintained themselves by dint of sheer 
pluck and endurance, aided by the rugged 
nature of the country they occupied. 

Rendered ferocious by oppression, and look- 
ing forward to nothing else except death in 
battle, and to be hunted like wild beasts, ‘they 
took fearful vengeance whenever opportunity 
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offered. At length, when they were dimin- 
ished by constant warfare and suffering, the 
government resorted to most extreme and un- 
heard-of measures. The privy council passed 
an act abolishing the name of Macgregor. 
They were commanded instantly to exchange 
for some other on pain of death. All who 
belonged to the clan were prohibited, on pain 
of death, from wearing ‘‘ony kind of armor 
except ane pointless knife to cut their meat.” 
And, after many bloody battles, their principal 
chiefs were seized, and the clan crushed for a 
time. The reason given for taking away their 
name was, that “the bare and simple name 
of Macgregor made this hail clan to presume 
on their power, strength, and force.” 

They then dispersed among different clans, 
assuming the name of the clans among whom 
they found refuge. Their spirit it was impos- 
sible to subdue; and whenever the government 
relaxed its vigilance, or in the event of civil 
war, were found banded together and in arms; 
for, however widely separated, they ever main- 
tained secret communications, and kept up 
the spirit of the clan. It is on account of this 
proscription of the name of Macgregor that 
we find the father of Angus fighting in the 
ranks of the Macleans, with whom he had taken 
refuge. 

Alarmed by the insurrection, the government 
resolved in some way to render the rebellious 
portions of the Highland clans less capable of 
mischief, — for, as usual, they were divided in 
sentiment, some being for the government, 
others opposed to it. To effect this purpose, 
the clans were ordered to deliver up their arms. 
They.complied with great cheerfulness, espe- 
cially the loyal clans, whom the government 
paid for the arms they resigned; while the 
Highlanders on their part concealed their most 
effective weapons, bought others and hid them 
in caves, imported second-rate arms from Hol- 
land and delivered them to the government, 
and were as well armed as ever; and, though 
they were careful not to wear them openly, in 
the defiles and fastnesses of the mountains 
both the loyal and disloyal clans trained the 
entire rising generation to the use of the broad- 
sword and musket; and General Wade, to 
whom the execution of the matter was intrust- 
ed, told his sovereign ‘that the once formi- 
dable Highlander was now a simple peasant 
with his staff in his hand.” 

Thus did the fierce Macgregor train the 
young Angus, as the lioness her whelps, store 
his mind with the old renown and the wrongs 

/ of his race, and inculcate the duty of revenge. 
The forts built and the roads constructed by 
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Wade through the passes of the Highlands 
were a more effectual means of curbing the 
clans. Still nochange was made in the habits 
of the people; and Angus Macgregor, when, 
in the prime of manhood, he fought on the 
bloody field of Culloden, represented the sen- 
timents and desperate valor of the wild Mac- 
gregors as fully as had his father before him, 
at the same time strangely mixed with many 
kindly qualities and noble sentiments. 

Allan Macgregor, however, grew up under 
‘very different circumstances. The British gov- 
ernment, astounded to find that the Highland- 
ers, who for thirty years had, as they sup- 
posed, been deprived of arms, and, as they 
flattered themselves, lost the habit of using 
them, had, during all this period, been silently, 
and almost in sight of their garrisons, training 
a whole generation for war, adopted measures 
that effectually broke the power of the clans, 
not only disarming the Highlanders, but abol- 
ishing the old feudal custom of holding land 
on condition of rendering military service. 
By this custom the chiefs could oblige their 
dependants to take the field or forfeit their 
lands; but, this being done away, the power 
of the chieftains to compel military service 
was at an end. The Highlanders were also 
forbidden to wear their national garb, and 
compelled to adopt the Lowland dress, except 
soldiers in the army of the king. 

All this took place when Allan Macgregor 
was about ten yearsof age. Angus Macgregor 
would as soon have surrendered his life as his 
arms. 

: (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FRUITAGE. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


RIMSON blossoms on the trees, 
Rifled by the pilfering bees, 
Scattered by the wanton breeze, 
Spent is your perfume breath, 
But lovely is your death. 
Sweet voices echo from your tomb, — 
** Patience! at last the vermil fruit shall come.” 


Blood-red hopes within the breast, 
Scarce in deed or word expressed, 
Strangled into deathly rest, — 
Painfully you die, 
And cold and formless lie. 
Sound no sweet voices from your tomb? 
Shall e’er the time of resurrection come? 
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PROVERB-POEM. X. 
BY M. J. HEYWOOD. 
‘*Fine feathers do not make fine birds.”’ 


7 happened in the olden time, — 
So doth the fable say, — 

The great god Jupiter proclaimed 
That, on a certain day, 

He’d call together all the birds, 
Of every kind and name, 


From north and south, from east and west, 


Of great or lesser fame, 

And cause them all to pass before 
His keen and searching eye, 

And him whose grace and beauty should 
The other birds outvie, 

He would appoint to be their king, 
To rule them at his wiil; 

And they should tremble at his word, 
And his commands fulfil. 

No wonder that this stern decree 
Awakened deep surprise, 

And every bird, both great and small, 
Began, with tearful eyes, 

To gaze into the water clear, 
In eager hope to trace 

Within its azure depths some lines 
Of beauty and of grace, 

Some lovely feature, or bright plume, 
Which, haply, might secure 

The favor of their sovereign god, 
Whose word was fixed and sure. 

. And one there was, a jackdaw bold, 
Who said within himself, 

‘¢*T have a plan by which I may 
Obtain this power myself. 

Though my companions call me plain 
(Alas! it is too true), 

Yet I am smart, and surely can 
My sandsome friends outdo. 

I'll wander through the forests old, 
And gather here and there 

All the stray feathers I can find 
Of plumage bright and rare, 

And with them deck my worthy self. 
In such gay tints arrayed, 

The great god’s favor I shall win, 
Whose word is e’er obeyed.” 

The morning dawned, so fraught with joy 
Or woe to all the birds. 

Each passed before the awful god, 
And waited for his words. 

When, lo! the great decision came. 
O, how the tear-drops fell! 

‘t The jackdaw shall be made your king; 
His beauty doth excel. 

There is no bird that doth present 





Such rich variety ; 

Such gorgeous tints, so strangely blent, 
Have ne’er been seen by me.” 

Then up rose each indignant bird, 
And to the jackdaw flew, 

And snatched away the brilliant plumes 
(His own, of course, each knew), 

And left the poor, crestfallen bird 
Standing in mute dismay; 

His beauty gone, his hopes destroyed, 
An exile from that day. 

Then spoke the great god Jupiter: 
‘* My friends, I failed to see 

The trick the jackdaw undertook 
To play on you and me. 

‘ Fine feathers do not make fine birds;’ 
This truth is very plain. 

Henceforward you shall have no king; 
Your freedom I proclaim. 

Let each be true unto himself; 
You'll need no other rule; 

For he who shines in borrowed plumes, 
Is reckoned but a fool.” 

Away flew all the merry throng, 
Owning no higher power. 

‘* Free as a bird,” the saying runs 
From that auspicious hour. 

‘‘ Fine feathers do not make fine birds,” 
Nor fine clothes make fine doys, 

Nor ‘“‘ fuss and feathers ” make fine girls. 
Then seek for higher joys 

Than those that on the surface shine, 
While underneath may reign 

Deformity, deceit, and guilt, 
Whose end is nought but pain. 

To seem, and not Zo de, too oft 
Is made our highest aim; 

But time will strip away the mask, 
And show the hidden shame. 

A fair outside, a showy dress, 
May win a passing smile, 

And pleasing arts and graceful mien 
Find favor for a while; 

But only real and honest worth 
Will bear the searching view 

Of those who ’neath the surface look, 
And know the false from true. 

All shams, deceits, and mockeries 
Bring sorrow in their train; 

While truth and plain sincerity 
A sure reward obtain. 


—_——_—@q———— 


—— Tue ancient Persians, says Plutarch, 
thought those who were hawk-nosed the most 
beautiful, because Cyrus, the most beloved of 
their kings, had a nose of that shape. J 


























































NORA’S ADVENTURE. 


BY ROTHA. 


I A 


sss GP by, Nora, and a pleasant trip to 

you,” said Henry Raymond, a stalwart 
young Virginia farmer, as he stood on the 
platform at M—— station, bidding adieu to 
his little sister, through the car window, as the 
train moved slowly off. ‘‘I hope your money 
is all right.” 

**Yes; papa’s check is here all safe. But 
my porte-monnaie! O, Harry, you forgot to 
give it back to me!” exclaimed the girl, in 
distressful oblivion of the other passengers, 
and making frantic gestures to her brother, 
who was already vanishing in the distance. 

In her excuse it must be told that she was 
just seventeen, and on her first trip to Rich- 
mond, where her uncle was to meet her; and, 
in consideration of her having beeni safely put 
on the cars at one end of her journey, to be 
as safely taken off at the other, her careful 
parents allowed her to travel the short distance 
alone. 

‘*You know, mother,” Henry had pleaded, 
in answer to some maternal apprehensions, 
anxiously suggested, ‘‘ she will only have to 
sit still for an hour or two, when uncle Burton 
will take her in charge.” 

They had reached the station just in time 
for the train, which, although viewed by the 
sanguine Henry as an augury of future good 
luck, prevented his procuring a ticket, and 
necessitated some instructions to the young 
traveller as to how the conductor’s demands 
were to be met. 

Most unfortunately, Nora had given her 
pocket-book to her brother for some purchase 
on the road, when, in their long drive to M., 
the horse had required refreshment, and had 
forgotten to reclaim it. A check on a bank in 
the city, payable to her uncle’s order, was 
wholly uavailable in the present emergency ; 
yet, in blank despair, Nora unfolded this tan- 
talizing possession. 

She was very pretty and bright-looking, at- 
tired in a dark travelling-dress, and her rueful 
expression, in her child-like unconsciousness 
of everything but her present predicament, 
attracted the observation of a gentleman just 
opposite, who commanded a full view of her 
manceuvres. He had heard her appeal to her 
brother, and seen the check, and his keen gray 
eyes and smiling lips betrayed an amused com- 
passion. 

Poor Nora could enjoy nothing, though the 
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scenery, at another time, would have afforded 
her exquisite pleasure. The rapid, exhilarat- 
ing motion, her pleasant seat near the window, 
and the sight of so many strange faces, would, 
under different circumstances, have impressed 
her with a delightful sense of novelty; but 
they were all lost upon her now. 

When the dreaded conductor should ap- 
proach, with his stern summons, what would 
become of her? She could neither give him 
her check nor appeal to his forbearance. She 
looked around on the cold, unimpassioned 
faces of her fellow-passengers, who knew noth- 
ing of her misery, and wished she was at home, 
and had never heard of leaving it. 

The door at the end of the car was slammed 
viciously, and there, in Jropria persond, came 
her foe, with his vocation flaunting before her 
eyes in gilded letters. He stopped on his way, 
bending courteously now on this side, now on 
that, to receive the proffered tickets; and our 
poor little novice, whose bewildered brain sug- 
gested no expedient, wished that she could sink 
through the floor and be crushed on the track, 
when, lo, deliverance was at hand. The ob- 
servant stranger, whose proximity had es- 
caped Nora in her dismay, bent forward as the 
conductor advanced, and, with a slight incli- 
nation of his head towards our heroine, paid 
the double fare. The official gave an intelli- 
gent nod, glancing at the lady with some sur- 
prise, perhaps, that such a good-looking couple 
should travel so unsociably, but discreetly 
passed on through the car. 

Nora could not express a sigh of relief, in 
spite of the new dilemma which arose as to 
the conduct now incumbent on her. The 
stranger seemed so utterly absorbed in his 
paper that she could not Zook her thanks; and, 
while she was hesitating whether she ought 
to address him, and, if so, what method she 
should adopt, they stopped at another station, 
and an influx of passengers routed her friend 
from his seat. His handsome face was next 
visible quite at the other end of the car, and 
his former position was occupied by a lady 
and nurse with an ill-conditioned baby. The 
only resource now left her was to point him 
out to her uncle when he met her at the depot, 
and procure his address through Mr. Burton’s 
agency. 

The rest of her journey was performed in 
bitterness of spirit and self-reproaches for her 
want of presence of mind. But the entrance 
into the city diverted her thoughts for a while. 

As soon as the train stopped, uncle Bur- 
ton’s sturdy figure pushed through the crowd 
in search of his niece, and in the pleasure of 
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meeting him she forgot all about herdeliverer. 
Her uncle hurried her on, cheering her with 
his genial, hearty welcome; and when she re- 
membered to look around, her unknown friend 
was nowhere to be seen. Nora now determined 
to keep her humiliating secret, for her uncle 
could never trace the gentleman by her descrip- 
tion, and she had no idea of betraying herself 
now that there was nothing to be done. 

Mr. Burton probably found his niece a little 
preoccupied, but ascribed it to the novelty of 
everything around her, and the pleasure of 
meeting her aunt, asking and answering num- 
berless questions, soon restored her animation. 

“*TIf Nora is not too much fatigued,” said 
Mrs. Burton to her husband, in the afternoon 
of the same day, ‘‘ we will take her to the op- 
era to-night. She will enjoy it so much, and 
will not have many such opportunities.” 

‘* She must take me as her escort to-night,” 
replied Mr. Burton. ‘To-morrow we will 
hunt up some beaux.” 

Nora was too eager for this coveted treat to 
be fastidious about her attendance, and pre- 
ferred uncle and aunt Burton’s quiet chaper- 
onage on this occasion. 

Her opera cloak and hood were very becom- 
ing to the sweet little country beauty; and her 


uncle assured her that among all the gayly- 
dressed beauties in the assembly, there would 
be no fairer face than hers. 

Nora was delighted, at herfirstentrance, with 
everything she saw; but the first notes of the 


orchestra riveted her attention. The rich 
dresses, scenery, and acting were all new and 
enchanting; and when the curtain fell on this 
fairy-like pageant, she sat still and unconscious 
of external surroundings, recalling everything 
to her mind’s eye. 

“Come,” said her uncle, kindly, ** you shall 
have another night; but we must go now. 
Follow us closely, and take my other arm as 
soon as we are through the crowd.” 

He elbowed his way manfully, and Nora 
tried to keep just behind him; but, bewildered 
by the press and jostle, and turning frequent 
regretful glances on the silent stage, she at 
last fixed her eyes on another broad-shoul- 
dered gentleman, whose companion wore a 
cloak like her aunt’s, and who was making his 
way to a side door. 

When she discovered her mistake, her uncle 
was far ahead, and she was crushed in between 
the living walls in front and behind her. 

At this moment the face of a gentleman near 
her caught her eye, and, springing forward, 
she placed her hand on his arm. The brown, 
curling ‘hair, clearly-cut features, and kind 
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expression were all familiar, and she unhesi- 
tatingly claimed his protection. 

** Please take me to my uncle; he is just 
ahead, but I have lost him in the crowd.” 

The gentleman looked down with a bright 
smile, which showed that the recognition was 
mutual, and assented with ready courtesy. 

‘The Fates seem to throw us together; but 
you must tell me where your uncle lives, and 
I will take you directly home, for we shall 
scarcely find him in this throng. He went 
out, probably, by another door.” 

Nora gave him all requisite information 
about her uncle and his house, and they were 
soon in the street, walking and conversing 
together in most confidential fashion. 

‘*It was so fortunate that we should have 
met again,” said Nora, with the simple con- 
fidence of a child in her new friend. ‘* When 
T first looked around and saw only strange 
faces, I was in despair.” 

‘* And do you know me?” asked the young 
man, laughing. 

‘*No, not exactly,” she replied, blushing at 
the recollection of their first encounter; ‘* but 
your face was familiar to me; and I was so 
glad to see you, because — I mean, I hope now 
to get your address.” 

“IT cannot give it to you now; but if you 
will let me call to-morrow at your uncle's 
house, that will do — will it not?” 

“Yes,” was the doubtful reply; ‘but I 
should like to know your name to-night. I 
shall never forget your kindness,” she added, 
with grave simplicity; ‘*‘ and I want my uncle 
to thank you, too. You have twice, to-day, 
relieved me from such difficulties!” 

**T hope I may always be at hand to rescue 
you from any annoyance,” said her companion, 
with fervent gallantry. ‘‘But I hope you will 
humor my whim, and wait until to-morrow to 
discover whoIam. I have already boldly con- 
jectured that I am speaking to Mr. Burton’s 
niece — Miss Nora Raymond.” 

‘*Why! how did you know?” she asked, in 
unfeigned surprise. 

‘*T may have seen the nameon your trunk,” 
he replied, laughing. ‘‘ But all mysteries shall 
be explained to-morrow. Now, tell me what 
you thought of the opera.” 

Nora’s raptures on this subject, and other 
light conversation, occupied their time until 
they reached Mr. Burton’s house, where, after 
seeing her safely in, her companion left her, 
promising to see her again the next day. 

Her uncle and aunt did not come in for some 
time after, having waited for her at the wrong 
door, and then gone back to institute another 
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search. Mr. Burton had then determined to 
bring his wife home, and set out himself on a 
second quest; and their relief was great at 
finding their niece safely at home. They ex- 
pressed great curiosity about her escort; and 
Mr. Burton assured Nora that she should be 
properly guarded another time. 

‘*Run up stairs now, and freshen your roses 
with a good night’s sleep,” he said, kissing 
her fondly. ‘‘ Did you not say your unknown 
friend was coming to-morrow?” 

‘*T hope he may prove to be a gentleman,” 
said Mrs. Burton, anxiously. ‘‘ His refusing 
to give his name was very odd.” 

** A gentleman, indeed! ” thought Nora, in- 
dignantly, as she resigned herself to slumber; 
‘* he is a perfect hero of romance!” 


TT, 


Tue next day at dinner Mr. Burton found 
his niece rather disconsolate at the non-ap- 
pearance of her expected visitor. 

** T could scarcely prevail on Nora to go out 
with me for a little shopping,” said Mrs. Bur- 
ton; ‘* she was so much afraid of missing her 
knight, who, perhaps, was some adventurer.” 

‘* At least we owe him many thanks for 
bringing back our lost princess,” said Mr. 
Burton, good-naturedly, seeing that Nora col- 
ored deeply at her aunt’saspersion. ‘‘I think 
I can provide an excellent substitute for this 
recreant, for Charlie Vivian is in town, and 
coming here to-night.” 

‘QO, I am so glad!” exclaimed his wife, 
warmly. ‘ Nora will not want an escort now; 
and he is such a nice fellow! I wish he had 
been here last evening.” 

Nora tried to look pleased and gracious, but 
was by no means inclined to accept any one 
in her hero’s place.. Then, too, suppose she 
should never be allowed to repay her pecuni- 
ary obligation, she must go down to her grave 
with her ridiculous secret unrevealed; for she 
would be ashamed to tell her own mother. 

She came down early that evening, prettily 
and tastefully dressed, with her sunny hair 
most becomingly arranged, for several guests 
were expected, besides Charlie Vivian. She 
watched the door in the anxious hope of see- 
ing Her friend, after all; but the company as- 
sembled, and he came not. 

Nora tried to talk to an uninteresting youth 
near her; but the opera of last night was soon 
exhausted, and she could not call up her flag- 
ging animation. She was much observed and 
admired, more than one of the guests compli- 
menting her fresh loveliness to her gratified 
aunt. 
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‘*I wonder Charlie is so late!” said Mrs. 
Burton to a lady near her. ‘‘He told Mr. 
Burton he would certainly come.” 

‘* He has so many engagements, and is just 
back from his western trip,” replied her friend. 

‘“*Yes; but he is a favorite cousin, and so 
intimate here! Besides, although he is not 
generally a lady’s man, he promised to be very 
attentive to Nora when she came.” 

‘*Would it not be strange if your pretty 
niece were to triumph where so many belles 
have failed?” asked Mrs. G., with the feminine 
instinct of match-making; but Mr. Vivian was 


.just then announced, and Mrs. Burton rose to 


receive him. 

He was greeted with acclamation; but Nora 
did notimmediately lookup. The delinquency 
of her handsome stranger damped her interest 
in all others. But she was obliged to acknowl- 
edge her aunt’s introduction to Mr. Vivian. As 
she raised her eyes, they encountered a well- 
remembered glance, and, with a beating heart 
and eager flush of pleasure, she identified her 
hero of the preceding day with her aunt’s 
cousin — Charles Vivian. 

‘¢T think we have met before,’’ he said, seat- 
ing himself beside her, and explaining, in 
answer to Mrs. Burton’s look of amazement, 
that he was the mysterious stranger, and had 
avoided making himself known, to enjoy the 
surprise of this meeting. 

“‘T could not come this morning,” he con- 
tinued, turrting to Nora, as Mrs. Burton moved 
away, ‘“‘from unavoidable business engage- 
ments, which had to take precedence of those 
formed for my own pleasure.” 

*‘T had aclaim even under that head,” re- 
plied Nora, demurely. ‘‘ You know we had 
agreed on a settlement.” 

“‘ Yes,” he said, laughing; ‘‘ but that will 
be the pretext for many interviews. You will 
find me by no means disposed to relinquish 
such a valid.claim for long private conversa- 
tions.” 

The rest of the evening passed too quickly 
for both young people; but when they parted 
for the night, they had formed some engage- 
ment for every day of Nora’s stay in town. 

‘*You had better accept me as special es- 
cort,” Charlie urged, ‘‘ for I shall otherwise 
never feel a moment’s security of your safety. 
Such an adventurous damsel requires her 
knight’s constant attendance.” 

‘“*How do you like Charlie?” asked Mr. 
Burton, as he bade his niece good night. 
‘*Won’t he do as well as your friend, who 
seems afraid to show himself?” 

“Quite as well, as they are one and the 
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same,” replied Nora, gayly. ‘‘ What do you 
think of his being an adventurer now, aunt?” 

The worthy couple that night indulged in 
some natural prognostications for their niece’s 
future, and Mrs. Burton opined that she had 
never seen Charlie so fascinated. 


II, 


A YEAR has passed away, and Charles Viv- 
ian, with his bright young wife, née Ray- 
mond, is seated at her father’s breakfast table. 
The secret of her railway troubles has just 
been told for the benefit of the home circle, 
Nora having up to this time enjoined inviola- 
ble secrecy. Amid the general laughter, and 
without consideration for his sister’s blushes, 
Henry observed that Nora’s variation on the 
usual tenor of romances was at least original, 
as she was the first heroine who made the 
capture of her hero’s purse a preliminary to 
the conquest of his heart. 


THE PUZZLING SUM. 
(wiTH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.) 


BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


RONG again — this puzzling sum! 
Will the answer never come? 
The boys are off in the fields at play, 
Some fishing, some running, some 
Flying their kites, and tossing the hay; 
I see their rare sport, I hear their loud shout; 
*Tis full half an hour since school was let out, 
And here I’m at work on this puzzling sum, 
And the answer, I know, will never come! 
Bother the stuff! 
I’ve tried enough 
To do a sum three times as tough. 
The teacher says that ‘‘ figures won’t lie; ” 
I know they do each sum I try! 
Six times four 
Are twenty-four, 
And one to carry is twenty-five ; 
Now Z¢kat is right, if I’m alive! 
Nine times three are twenty-seven, 
And six and five are surely eleven. 
Hullo! Bob’s hook is caught in a tree, 
And now he’s looking round for me. 
I can’t go yet; my sum’s not done; 
And they are having all the fun! 
Six-and-five-are-twenty-seven, 
And-nine-times-three-are-surely-eleven ; 
No, that is wrong. Ill try once more. 
I know it was not so before. 
There go the boys; 
O, what a noise! 





While in this dismai, lonesome house 
All is as still as a churchyard mouse! 
Here goes again! 
Twice five are ten, 
And three times four — Ben’s lost his hat! 
How silly to stop his play for that! 
Yes, three and four; no, three times four, — 
This sum does bother me more and more! 
I should have done it long ago; 
I'm bright as other boys, I know. 
I’ll shut the window, close the door, 
I'll read the rules all o’er once more. 
I'll not give up to asimple sum; 
That answer is surely bound to come! 


Jack gathers his wits, 

And patiently sits, 
And figures away, according to rule, 
On the work he should have done in school. 

He hears no noise 

Of the frolicking boys; 

The bat and the kite 

Are out of his sight, 
And now the answer is sure to come right! 
It is buta moment. He jumps from his chair, 
He tosses his cap high up in the air. 

Hurrah! it is done! 

And now for some fun. % 
I'll soon catch the boys with a jolly good run. 
I'll do better nexttime. The fault was my own. 
Whenever I study I’ll let play alone. 
One thing at a time, shall now be my rule, 
Whether at work, at play, or in school; 
When at work I will work till my task is all 

done; 
When at play I will play as if life were all fun; 
When in school I will study, no matter what 
comes, 

And never again be caught doing sums 
Outside of school-hours, as I have to-day, 
Because my books I neglected for play! 


Letall other Jacks to this lesson take heed; 

It is one that through life they always will need. 

In all of life’s duties remember Jack’s rule. 

Or else, just like him, you'll be kept after 
school! : 


Life is but a school, and has many a sum 
Whose answer, like Jack’s, is oft hard to come. 
Attend to life’s lessons, keep duty in sight, 
And then at life’s end the answer’ll be right. 


—— PLUTARCH, in his natural questions, 
asks, Why, since all other liquors upon moving 
and stirring about grow cold, does the sea, 
by being tossed in waves, grow hot? af, 
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THE HUNTER’S OAMP. 


HE readers of this Magazine will, no 

doubt, remember a full-page rebus with 
this title which appeared in the January num- 
ber, an answer to which was promised in 
this number. ‘*The Hunter's Camp” was 
the invention of a young subscriber — Albert 
G. McIntire, of Salem, twelve years of age, 
who sent us a rude but ingenious drawing, 
with the request that it might be used if 
thought worthy. With the assistance of Miss 
L. B. Humphrey it was placed in shape for 
engraving, and presented in the January num- 
ber, with the offer of a prize for its correct 
solution. The editor stated at that time, “‘“A 
committee of three will determine which is 
the best answer. The prize will be awarded 
for the first correct solution; but if no one is 
entirely correct, it will be given to the one 
that is nearest right.” The following com- 
mittee was appointed by the editor, and upon 
the 1st of May entered upon its duties: it was 
composed of Miss L. B. Humphrey, George 
M. Baker, and Solomon Prince. Sixteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six solutions were received 
and carefully examined by 


THE CORRECT SOLUTION. 


. Albatross, 

. Beach birds, 
. Bob White, 
. Bittern, 

. Blackcap, Black cap (on boy). 

. Blackbird, Black bird (in corner). 

. Bird of Paradise, Bird (made of) pair of 

dice. 


Awl-bat-ross. 
Birds on beach. 
White BOB. ’ 
Bitt urn. 


. Brant, 

. Bustard, 

. Bunting, 

- Bobolink, 
. Canary, 

. Cardinal, 

. Cassowary, 
. Catbird, 

. Colemouse, 
. Condor, 

. Coot, 

. Cockatoo, 
. Cormorant, 
. Crossbill, 
. Crane, 

. Cutwater, 
. Crow, 

. Creeper, 

. Curlew, 

. Dipper, 

. Dodo, 


Bran T 

Bust (of boy) ARD. 
Bunting. 

Bobol ink. 

Can a rye. 

Card in AL. 

Sea ass O weigh rye. 
Cat (and) bird. 

C OL E mouse. 

C on door. 

C OO T. 

Cock A 2. 

Corm oir ant. 
Cross (theatre) bill. 
Crane. 

Cut (in pitcher of) water. 
Sea row. 

Sea reaper. 

Cur LEW. 

Dipper. 
Dough-dough. 





29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33- 
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Dotterel, 
Drake, : 
Duck, 
Emue, 
Finch, 


. Flamingo, 
. Flycatcher, 
. Grosbeak, 
. Geese, 

. Gannet, 

. Goosander, 
. Grouse, 

- Hoopoe, 

. Hornbill, 


. Hummingbird, 


. Ibis, 

. Jay, 

. Jackdaw, 

. Kite, 

. Kingfisher, 
. Linnet, 

. Loon, 

- Magpie, 

. Marten, 

. Nuthatch, 


Nutcracker, 


. Noddy, 

. Nightingale, 
. Oriole, 

. Ostrich, 

. Partridge, 

. Parrot, 

. Peacock, 

. Pelican, 

. Pheasant. 


Penguin, 


. Pintado, 

. Plover, 

- Quail, 

. Rail, 

. Razorbill, 
. Ringdove, 


71. 
72. 
73- 
74 
75° 
76. 
77° 
78. 
79- 
80. 
“81. 
82. 
83. 


Roller, 
Rook, 
Sandpiper, 
Swans, 
Skimmer, 
Skylark, 
Snipe, 
Spoonbill, 
Sparrow, 
Starling, 
Swallow, 
Tanager, 
Teal, 


84. Tern, 


85. 
86. 


Thrush, 
Titmouse, 


Dot T EREL. 

D rake, 

Duck (canvas). 
MU. 

F in CH. 

F lamb in GO. 
Spider in web. 
Gross (12 doz.) beak. 
Geeee. 

Gan (in) net. 
Goose and R. 

GR OUSE. 

Hoop O. 

Horn (theatre) bill. 
Hum in G bird. 
Eye B eye S. 


J. 

Jack-(ass) DAW. 
Kite. 

King (fishing). 

L in net. 

LOON. 

Mag (on) pie. 

Mar (to blur) 10. 
Nut (hen setting) hatch. 
Nut-cracker (on wall). 
N odd Y. 

Night in gale (picture). 
Oar eye OLE. 
OooT rye CH. 
Part ridge. 

Pear rot. 

P cock. 

Pel eye can. 

Fez ant. 

Pen guin. 

Pin TADO. 

PL over (all). 

QU ale. 

Rail (of fence). 
Razor (theatre) bill. 
Dove in ring. 
Roller (for pastry). 
ROOK. 

Piper on the sand. 
SW an S. 

Skimmer (on wall). 
Sky Lark. — 

S nigh PE. 

Spoon (theatre) bill. 
Spar O. 

Star L in G. 

S low wall. 

T an Ager. 

Tea L. 

T urn. 

TH rush. 

Tit mouse. 
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- Turkey, 

. Toucan, 

. Wheatear, 

. Whippoorwill, 
- Woodpecker, 


Turk key. 

2 can. 

Ear of wheat. 

Whip poor (torn) will. 
Wood peck R. 


Fancy Pigeons. 


Carry R. 

Fan tail. 
Helmet. 

Nun. 

Ruff. 

Run T. 

Spot. 
Trumpeter. 
Tumbler (glass). 


Carrier, 
Fantail, 
Helmet, 
Nun, 

Ruff, 
Runt, 
Spot, 
Trumpeter, 
Tumbler, 


92. 
93: 
94- 
95+ 
96. 
97: 
98. 
99- 
100. 


But no complete answer was found. The com- 
mittee, therefore, award the prize to ‘‘ Fred M. 
Hammett, Newport, R.I.,” he having solved 
ninety-seven out of the one hundred riddles 
in the answer correctly, and is ‘*the one that 
is nearest right.” The largest number of birds 
given in any answer was five hundred and 
twenty-five, of which only eighty-five were 
correct. The winner of the prize mentioned 
one hundred and eighty-four. In many in- 
stances double solutions were given, thus: 
‘ flycatcher,” and ‘* weaver,” for the spider’s 


web. The committee always allowed one or the 
other. ‘* Beach birds” were the scarcest game 


among the birds received. ‘‘ Fancy Pigeons” 
was added to the original picture by Miss 
Humphrey, and is necessary to its solution, 
though not counted. ‘The committee con- 
gratulate the winner upon his success, and 
hope the sixteen hundred and thirty-five dis- 
appointed puzzlers will find the knowledge of 
ornithology which they have acquired in their 
headwork is a rich compensation for the labor 
bestowed, as they have been assured by many 
correspondents. 


ooo 


—— A TRUE egotist thinks only of himself, 
and is a most tiresome person to meet. Boys 
and girls who have little to do but to think 
of themselves are in great danger of growing 
egotistical. Make some employment, no mat- 
ter, if harmless, what it is; you had better 
feed sick cats, or hem handkerchiefs for little 
Indians, than be idle. Never talk of yourself 
if possible. Swift’s maxim was, “Take as 
many half minutes as you can get, but never 
talk more than half a minute without paus- 
ing, and giving others an opportunity to 
strike in.” Be concise in relating any inci- 
dent. . 





ENLARGED VIEWS. 
BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


i this age of locomotion it may be inter- 
esting to look back and see what General 
Loramer thought about travelling sixty years 
ago. 

General John Loramer was a rich man, and 
a great, in Loramer, which good town owed 
not only its town hall, town library, and town 
name, but its very town-ship, to the enterprise 
of the Loramers; for it was only Brierfield, 
and no town whatever, on the eventful and 
happy day which made it the birthplace of 
John Loramer. 

In the eye of his native town it subtracted 
not a ray from the general’s crown of glory 
that his military laurels had all been won in 
no remoter field than his own forty-acre mow- 
ing lot, where, ‘‘ Major-General Command- 
ing,” upon a mighty charger familiar with the 
ground, he reviewed and marshalled regi- 
ments of militia, at the annual general muster, 
and was thereafter crowned with fresh bays, 
in his own grove, where he presided as host 
at the barbecue, a feast regularly given by 
himself to his brother officers and townsmen, 
who refreshed themselves, after the exhaustive 
labors of the field, upon a whole roasted ox, 
which had peacefully fattened upon its fruits. 

Yes, next to his only son John, the general 
loved his native town, and proudly made his 
boast, ‘‘I never travelled fifty miles from Lor- 
amer, and never want to.” 

But when son John came to graduate with 
high honors at Old Harvard, the general broke 
his resolution and the iron chain of life-long 
habit ata single snap, amazing himself and 
everybody else by the astounding announce- 
ment, ‘‘ I’m going to attend John’s commence- 
ment, and see what all this going through 
college amounts to!” A proclamation which 
John — to his honor be it recorded — greeted 
with hearty applause. 

John Loramer, Jr., was a great favorite at 
Cambridge, not only with his fellow-students 
and the faculty, but especially with Judge 
Winthrop, great-great-grandson to the gov- 
ernor; therefore it came to pass that the young 
collegian and his father were both invited to 
the very select party which the judge always 
gave on Commencement Day. : 

The invitation was accepted, for John, Jr., 
was not a whit ashamed of the parent td whom 
he owed everything, and John, Senior, had 
been too long a general to fear mortal man. 

In the course of the evening, at Judge Win- 
throp’s, the conversation turned; upon foreign 
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travel. General Loramer, who had learned 
the useful lesson of silence on unfamiliar sub- 
jects, left others to do the talking, until his 
host, observing his silence, politely appealed 
to him. 

‘** You have not favored us with your views, 
General Loramer. Your mind should be made 
up, too; for your son, here, will sdon be want- 
ing a few thousands to spend in Europe and 
Asia. What do you think of the utility of 
going abroad?” 

**O, as to John, he can go, if he’s a mind 
to,” replied the general. ‘‘ My money is all 
his while he is such a good boy. But I con- 
fess I don’t see the use of it. Now, I, for in- 
stance, never went fifty miles from Loramer 
in my life, till I came here; and I don’t know 
but I’m jest as well off, and jest as wise and 
happy, as if I’d been ten thousand million 
legion miles, clear around the world!” 

The savants held their breath, and expected. 
son John to faint; but he answered instantly, 
with an affectionate glance into the parental 
face, — 

‘¢ Father has the right of it, gentlemen. J 
may need to travel, but he don’t: his views of 
the world are already sufficiently enlarged.” 


—— FIrTeen of our states derive their 
names from the Indians; we will name them. 
First on the list is Massachusetts. This name 
signifies ‘‘the country about the great hill.” 
Connecticut signifies ‘‘a long river.” This 
name was originally spelt Quon-ch-ta-cut by 
the Mohegans. Mississippi takes its name 
from the river, which means ‘the father of 
waters.” Arkansas comes from the Indian 
word Kansas, “ smoky water,” combined with 
the French prefix of ark, ‘‘a bow.” Tennes- 
see signifies ‘‘the river with the big head,” 
the state being named from the river. Ken- 
tucky, or ‘“‘ Kain-tuck-ee,” means ‘at the head 
of the river.” Ohio signifies ‘‘ the beautiful 
river.” Indiana comes from Indian. Illinois 
is a mixture of Indian and French. The In- 
dian word “‘illini,” men, and the French affix 
“ois” makes it ‘‘a tribe of men.” Michigan 
derived its name from the lake, so called from 
the Indian word, meaning “a fish-weir or 
trap,” from the lake’s resembling that in shape. 
Wisconsin, meaning ‘‘a wild, rushing chan- 
nel.” Missouri signifies ‘“* muddy,” in refer- 
erice to the muddiness of the river so named. 
Kansas means ‘‘smoky water.” Iowa sig- 
nifies “the drowsy ones,” and Minnesota 
** cloudy water.” * 
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VACATION. 


BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


URRAH for vacation! I shout with a 
will; 

Of school and of school-books I’ve long had 
my fill: 

Farewell to dry figures! 
brain 

O’er square root and interest till I hardly am 
sane. 


I’ve puzzled my 


No more Latin for me, for three months at 
- least. 

Vale, Cesar! Enough is as good as a feast; 

I’ve worn out my books, and I've injured my 
eyes, 

In the fruitless attempt to grow learned and 
wise. 


Of a deep store of knowledge I shall ne'er be 
possessor : 

What need? I’ve no notion of turning pro- 
fessor. 

Ican gallop through Virgil o’er ways rough 
and stormy, : ; 

Secure when I’ve mounted my fleet little 
“pony”! 


Dr. Linguist may frown: ‘‘ Search it out with- 
out aid; 

Of thorough, hard labor be never afraid; 

Dig down to the roots; ’twill reward all your 
toil: 

The more pains you bestow, the more mellow 
the soil.” ‘ 


Perhaps he is right; but it matters not now; 

The spring term is ended; I make my best 
bow 

To teachers and schoolmates, and gather my 
books ; 

Then, ho for the country, its meadows and 
brooks! 


I shall revel in music of bird and of breeze, 

Where the soft skies of summer laugh down 
through the trees ; 

I shall angle for trout with my fly-baited hook, 

But never an hour will I spend o’er a book. 


Then, ho for the country! 
will. 

Of school and of school-books I’ve long had 
my fill. 

Vacation has come; I am wild with delight; 

No dull, prosy lessons from morning till night! 


I shout with a 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


The Genius of UNIVERSAL PEACE represent- 


ed sitting upon a Globe, the sceptre of au- | 


thority in her hand, Laurel Wreath about 
her Brow. Insignia. Onetther side parties 
representing AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, ME- 
CHANIC ARTS, EDUCATION, Music, ART. 
Four HERALDS in front of these, two on 
each side. 


Genius of U. P. My council — ministers of 

human weal — 

For your best offices I make appeal. 

The world at peace, sheathed battle’s. direful 
brand, 

With golden promise crowning every land; 

The stains of bloody strife and bitter tears 

Changed to sweet flowers by chemistry of 
years, ‘ 

And hate, subsided, stirs not by a breath 

The air late dark with violence and death, — 

Will ye not aid, by influence your own, 

To plant Peace firmly on her regal throne, 

That evermore unshaken it remain, 

Without one spot its ’scutcheon fair to stain? 

Men were not made to worry and to kill, 

But a far nobler destiny to fill, 

In which shall love and intellect combine, 

On earth’s great field, to soften and refine. 

And yours the mission, in all lands displayed, 

The car of Progress on its course to aid; 

To give to Virtue grander power and zest 

That may in ripened fulness manifest. 

What say you, sisters of the Peaceful Muse ? 

Can you these offices of love refuse? 

Agriculture. My aim shall be to aid the 

cause of Peace, ¢ 

My wish to bid all notes of discord cease, 

And, in the fields of family or state, 

The generous qualities to cultivate. 

My shaves are honest, in which men invest, 

And never lose their consciences or rest. 

Though hardened hands my votaries possess, 

Their hearts are filled by thoughts of tender- 
Ness ; 

And e’en the seeds they on earth’s bosom fling 





React in good, and in their natures spring. 
These on the side of Peace will e’er.be found, 
With Strife and Hatred never taking ground. 
Commerce. Be mine the duty peaceful claims 
to spread, 
And beams of kindly interest to shed; 
To lands remote fruits beneficial show 
Of mutual intercourse from peace that flow; 
O’er all the earth, through rough or kindly 
gales, 
My flag shall float, and gleam my snowy 
sails ; 
Embodiment of missionary might, 
I preach through trade, and spread the gospel 
light 
That leads men, through necessity, to see 
The need of each to each continually; 
And thus for Peace — a paradox — maintain 
Its blest dominion ever — in the main. 
Mechanic Arts. ‘* My voice is s¢éld for war,” 
and arts of Peace 
Thrive ’neath my aiding with a grand increase. 
For good of man I’m e’er on the alert, 
His cup to fill, his evil to avert. 
I bear him safely on the flying train; 
I reap his barley, and I grind his grain; 
I turn his spindles, print his daily news, 
Sew up his garments, peg his boots and shoes. 
In every circumstance of busy life 
My hand is seen with benefaction rife. 
True, when there’s war I do a /étéle aid 
In killing off and maiming, I'm afraid; 
But here I bid such recollection cease, 
And pledge my best, and all I can, for Peace. 
Education. Be mine of sovereign Peace the 
loftiest praise! 
We strive together fallen man to raise. 
Mine is the province mental seed to sow; 
Hers is the sun and dew to make it grow. 
These, my fair temples, where they proudly 
rear 
Their graceful turrets in the upper air, 
Are citadels of Peace, ’gainst Ignorance 
And Vice, to check them in their vile advance ; 
My banner on their walls, in pride unfurled, 
The joy and admiration of the world! 
Where men are wise, and honest judgment 
rules, 





Is Education honored in her schools. 
And Education, closest friend of Peace, 
With a devotion that shal! never cease, 
Pledges its power to evermore maintain 
The state and glory of her gentle reign. 
Music. Be mine the task to pour the joy- 
ous song 
That may to Peace and her estate belong; 
The ‘‘ airs of peace,” about which poets prate 
Whene’er melodious horns they elevate. 
Lo! all resources 'to the cause I lend 
In one grand anthem to euphonious blend, 
Till through the charméd channels of the air 
Its note ecstatic is heard everywhere. 
Sweet Melody shall do its level best, 
And Harmony, sonorous, manifest, 
Until the world delightedly shall see 
Another Universal World’s Peace Jubilee. 
Art. And mine the province kindly to re- 
store 
The fading glories that have gone before. 
I give to Peace the trophies Valor wen 
On fields of strife, when turbulence is done, 
And the pale moon looks from the skies o’er- 
head 
Upon the upturned faces of the dead. 
I lay my offerings at her gracious feet, 
And catch her smile of inspiration sweet, 
Turning to win new glories for her trust, 
And reappear in picture or in bust. 
And, glad to greet her, with a brimming heart 
Will rush the mighty family of Art, 
To do your bidding, honors meet to pay 
To Peace, whose sceptre all the world doth 
sway. 
Genius of Universal Peace. Then let our 
heralds give our feeling voice, 
And bid the world in halcyon peace rejoice; 
Forgetting hate and sanguinary strife 
In the amenities of peaceful life. 
Here let the nations their. productions bring, 
For our fair shrine a fitting offering, 
That, through a generous, emulative mood, 
Each one may see another's greatest good. 
Sound, Heralds. of the North, South, East, 
and West, 
This proclamation of our high behest. 
(Cornet.) Herald of the North. To the 
North’s remotest home 
Let these presents quickly come: 
Hither bring your best increase, 
Offering to sovereign Peace! 
(Cornet.) Herald of the South. 
of the Southern land, 
Hear our'sovereign’s. high command: 
Bring the fruits of loom or vine 
To adorn her sacred shrine. 


~ 


Peoples 


From the 
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Bring meet tribute for the time, 
On the altar grand to lay 
Peace erects this happy day. 
(Cornet.) Herald of the West. 
West we bid you bring 
Brain and nerve as offering, 
Into wood and iron wrought, 
With a nation’s genius fraught. 


From the 


The voice of the nations heard. The whole 
school in monotone saying, — ; 


The mustering nations quickly wake to hear 
the welcome sound, 

And o’er the seas and continents its stirring 
echoes bound; 

From. mountain peak to mountain peak it 
wakes its glad acclaim, 

With Peace! the burden of the tone, and 
Peace! the conquering name! 

It swells, it swells exultantly on every human 
tongue, 

And every breeze extends it, like a benediction 
flung; 

The glory of its summons grand encircles sea 
and shore, 

And hope takes heart that woe and strife shall 
curse the world no more. 


SWEDEN advances. 


The North’ responds, and Sweden brings its 
gift, 

A humble product of industrial thrift — 

A few salt fishes, silver and copper ore, 

An iron pig or so, and little more. 

But, could we bring our glorious boreal lights, 

That flash across the northern sky o’ nights, 

And the long twilights of the wintry days, 

That follow on the sun’s withholden rays, 

No glory wrought of Art could rival ours, . 

Or speak for Peace with more exalted powers. 


Russia (a boy costumed in fur) advances. 


Russia, the ‘* Great Bear” of the frozen north, 

Brings here for Peace his choicest treasures 
forth, 

Leaving awhile his steppes for other climes, 

And his sledge-bells for more mellifluous 

' chimes. 

Rough as the Russian air the gift he brings — 

Hemp, needed where the guilty felon swings; 

Duck, — canvas-back, — and cordage very 
strong, 

And Russia leather, — not the penal thong; 

Soap, linseed, fish, and wool, salt, ‘wax, and 
honey, 

And other useful articles for money. 

Give Russia place. Substantial things are 
these 





(Cornet.) Herald of the East. 
wealth of Orient clime 





That she for honoring gentle Peace decrees. 
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Though he put on cold airs at times and 


storm, 
Depend upon it, Russia’s heart is warm. 
ITaALy advances. 


Land of the olive and the teeming vine, 
Italia brings her offering to the shrine; 


Her fruits and grains, her silks of richest worth, 


Her art, the pride and glory of the earth; 
Coral and macaroni, — sea and soil, — 
And sardines — “ little fishes boiled in oil.” 


So much for Peace; and more she’d gladly 


bring 
Upon the cairn of votive gifts to fling; 
But more is really beyond her scope, 
Unless she add a temporary pope. 


SPAIN advances. 


Alas! poor Spain! but little can she bring 

For such a scene as this an offering. 

A little wine in which to quaff its health; 

A little wool as sample of her wealth. 

Her glory all has waned she had of yore, 

To rest upon her palaces no Moor! 

But yet a product she has lately grown, 

That may for much that’s lacking still atone: 

Her people, tired of kingly rule and ban, 

Have broke their bonds, and turned republi- 
can; 

And this she brings, an offering more fine 

Than baled merino or commercial wine. 


SWITZERLAND advances. 


To your appeal responds the land of Tell, — 

Though some pretend he’s but a myth, a sell; 

But, if a myth, the people are not so, 

Who have a world of ‘nick-nax” here to 
show — 

Geneva watches, carving, jewelry, 

Hand-organs, — on whose merits all agree, — 

Toys for the babies, dolls as large as life, 

And wooden plates for bread and carving- 
knife. 

Not much for wealth and luxury; but, then, 

We give the world a splendid line of men, 

Who there amid our mountains have their birth, 

Then, like our glacial streams, to bless go 
forth. : : 

‘Tis not in wealth that riches most are shown: 

One AGAssiz were worth a mint, alone. 


FRANCE advances. 


What, room for France! 
space 

In which to show her jewelry and lace, 

Her silks unrivalled, and her Sévres wares, 

Her tapestry, that imitation dares, 

Her porcelains, without a flaw or fault, 
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Give her an ample 
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Her claret, prunes, and truffles, wool, and 
salt; — 

France, proudest of the European train, 

That boasts of chivalry and Charlemagne! 

Disliking lager, yet the German cup 

Compelled to take and drink its contents up. 

A bitter dose, but in it virtue lies; 

For, like the housewife’s yeast, twill make her 
rise, ; 

Until, attaining old-time power again, 

She’ll reinstate her Alsace and Lorraine. 


GERMANY advances, 


From her wide forests and her sunken mines 

Germany kindly to this scene inclines. 

She’s had her fill of war, and beat her foe, 

And now she’d fain in peaceful furrows sow. 

She brings her tribute, from the loom and field, 

Of cloths to which the whole world honor 
yield, ; 

Of German iron and Germanic wine, 

Of German toys and German music fine, 

Of German silver that makes bright appeal, 

But which thieves manage somehow not to 
steal. 

She feels serene, her flag of warfare furled, 

And cousin-german owns to all the world. 

For competition here she brings her fruits, 

And joins the ranks of Peace’s proud recruits. 


AUSTRIA advances. 


Make way for Austria, and her glittering ware 
From fair Bohemia, beyond compare; 

Her linen goods, her famous meerschaum 
pipes, 

Her damasks of the most enchanting stripes; 
Her gloves, — assortment always kept on 
hand, — 

Her glauber salts, — admired in every land! 
Of Art the patron, Austria takes advance, 
And for the palm would risk a friendly lance. 
She brings her gifts the shrine of Peace to 
crown, 

And with her loyalty gracefully comes down. 


Cuina advances. (Costume.) 


In broken China I my tongue surcease, 

And say encouraging a word of Peace. 

I pour my tea-cup to the very brim, 

And drink the happiness and health of him. 
Of Peace I say, he well doth pleasure me, 
And suits my taste and fancy to one T. 
How sweet to sit in peace, with tranquil eye, 
Enjoying Oblong tea and chicken pie, — 

A four-legged chicken with a wiry tail, — 
Without a foe to worry or assail, 

To threaten with an act injurious, you, 





Or bang your head, or cut quite off yourqueue. 
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Inpia advances. (Veiled, dark gloves.) 
I am the dusky daughter of the sun, 
Am “black, but- comely,” — see King Solo- 

mon, — 

And here would fain my offering outpour, 
Meet tribute to this consecrated hour. 
My camels, with my bulkiest of traps, 
I’ve left below here at a livery chap’s. 
But here are shawls of exquisite design, 
Wrought by the busy hands of maidens mine; 
Here are rare gems and wealth of Orient pearls, 
And graceful fabrics for your graceful girls, 
Any of which, I think, would fitly pass 
To decorate a graduating class. 
Here are choice fruits of flavor most refined, 
And flowers of every quality and kind. 
My country’s custom bids me not reveal 
The face this modest drape doth thus conceal; 
So, spare my blushes, and restrain your stares, 
And judge my graces by my graceful wares. 


ENGLAND advances. (A boy dressed with top 
boots, if possible of burly make-up, broad- 
brimmed hat.) 

England. Look here, you know, just give 
me ample length 

And breadth, and room according to my 

strength. 

I always have an eye to peace, you know, 

And make whate’er I can by doing so. 

I’m peaceable myself, because it pays, 

But money make of other people’s frays — 

Though I confess, with shame, to little wit 

That by the Alabama I was bit. 

I should have blustered free from that expense, 

If these Yanks hadn’t forced me to the fence. 

And Iam bound in this grand scene, you know, 

To make a great and overwhelming show, 

And let the world see what John Bull can do, 

If left his peaceful business to pursue. 

I'll crowd your shelves with such rare merchan- 

dise, 

That envy will enkindle in your eyes: 

Dry goods, machinery, cutlery, and slate, 

Dyestuffs and chemicals, earthen ware and 

plate. 

As rich as Jason’s most auriferous fleece 

Are these, you know, the gifts I bring for 

Peace. 


BROTHER JONATHAN (heard, whistling ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle” before he ts seen) advances, 
dressed as the conventional Yankee, though 
not overdone, large black bag in his hand 
marked *‘UncLE Sam, City Hall, Boston.” 


So, you've all got here, now, I guess, J’7/ come, 
And, with your leave, will make myself to hum. 


To represent the western hemisphere, 

Or the best part of it, without a doubt, 

With Canada, a# present, counted out. (Look- 

ing round.) 

Well, this display does beat all natur, shore; 

It seems jest like a Boston ‘‘ dollar store.” 

Sech heaps of things, and they’re all well 

enough ; 

But we don’t make sich ornamental stuff. 

Our eagle isn’t handsome, and can’t sing, 

But he has talons, and a mighty wing, 

Which soars so far up in the azure sky, 

That folks, even here, take hope to see him fly ; 

And s0 we, like our own imperial chick, 

To usefulness far more than beauty stick; 

Don't brag a bit, but let the world find out 

Jest what the Yankee land has been about. 

Perhaps these things are not so grand and 

bright, 

But I'll bet high that you can’t beat ’em quite: 

Steam-engines, rat-traps, locomotives, schools, 

Clothes-dryers, apple-parers, farmer’s tools, 

Church-organs, lemon-squeezers, stitch-ma- 

chines, 

Pianos, gimlets, pots for baking beans, 

Suspender-buckles, nest-eggs, patent chair, 

Varnish for boots and garnish for the hair, 

Et cetera — and so forth — cetera — 

Enough to crowd your shanty, if you say. 

Give me some place wherein to stow my traps, 

And Ill not bother these ere fancy chaps; 

Though some of ’em I hold in high respect, 

From native admiration of the sec¢. 

Now, hold on, France! don’t elevate your nose 

At my quaint talking and my quainter clo’es; 

Remember ’tis not by the dress alone 

That what is called a gentleman is shown. 

With us the genteel term is understood 

When men are courteous, and kind, and good. 

I’vesaid my say. Please give my knick-knacks 
shelves, 

And they will speak in honor of themselves. 

Genius of Universal Peace. Welcome the 

whole, without a bound or stint, 

Proclaimed with all the power of voice and 
print. 

Here mingle kindly, thoughts and notes com- 
pare, 

And in the feast of union each one share. 

We give the meed of honor where ’tis due, 

By arbitration liberal and true; 

And from this scene, exalted and sublime, 

Shall spread a glory lighting every clime. 


The different nations shall then advance to 
the foot of the throne, and plant their ban- 
ners at the feet of the Genius, the whole schoo» 





I’ve got a carpet-bag of ‘‘ notions” here, 





Singing, — 












Live the dominion 
We crown to-day ; 
Peace spreads her pinion; 
Wide be her sway. 
Pure the sky o’er us 
Smiles in its light; 
Glad be.our chorus 
This season bright. 
Peace, gentle Peace, 
May she increase, 
Her glory abound, and her reign never cease! 
















War’s desolation, 
Father, we pray, 
Spare every nation 
Here met to-day. 
Prosper and bless them, 
Happy and free; 
No ills distress them, 
Cherished by Thee. 
Peace, gentle Peace, 
May she increase, 
Her glory abound, and her reign never cease! 









Each young lady who personates a charac- 
ter can herself make a flag, representing her 
nationality, the material ¢zmmaterial. 

The globe, or throne, can be very easily 
constructed of boards sawed and erected edge- 
wise, covered with cloth on which the geomet- 
rical lines are traced. 
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—— THe distinctness of coloring and form 
of a rainbow depends upon the size of the 
drops in a rain storm; this has been ascer- 
tained by experiments. Large drops of rain, 
falling parallel, give a more-perfect shaped 
bow, with brighter colors. The rain forming 
thin clouds of spray, which rise in the air, 
have scarcely a trace of a rainbow. 














THERE is a wide-spread tendency to 
believe in odd numbers. One theory is, that 
even numbers are unlucky, because each can 
be divided into two, thereby denoting death 
and dissolution. Many have great faith in 
the number seven, because ‘*‘ God rested on 
the seventh day and made it holy.” The num- 
ber seven and its multiples were on other 
grounds made lucky. Achild generally sheds 
his teeth when he is seven years old, becomes 
a youth at twice seven, a man at thrice seven. 
Many believe the power of healing is given 
to the seventh child, the child of the seventh 
child, and soon. We do not believe in luck 
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LOST AND FOUND. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


DROPPED a purse of shining gold 
Near by the rude red cross, 
And many a traveller I told 
Of my exceeding loss. 


Day after day I mourned as one 
Whose loss had been severe, 

Vainly expecting every sun 
Would bring the treasure near. 


Alas! the treasure never came, 
So precious to my eyes: 

Upon some heart, scathed as by flame, i 
A heavy burden lies. 


One eve I passed a graceless herd, 
*Mid revelry and song; 

I dropped a single Christian word, 
And hurried me along. 


I thought not of the word that fell, 
Nor did I speak again; 

I only knew ’twas taken well 
Amid the reckless train. 


Years passed. On many a sea I tossed, 
And many a promise broke. 

I dwelt upon the treasure lost, 

Not on the word I spoke. 











I saw upon a foreign strand, 
One glorious Sabbath day, 

The leader of a Christian band, 

And heard him speak and pray. 


And when he closed his fervent prayer, 
His moistened eye I caught. 

“**T was you,” he said, and pressed me there, 
‘* Who dropped the solemn thought.” 


He thanked me through his flowing tears, 
And blessed me o’er and o’er. 

The seed that reached his careless ears 
Rich fruits of mercy bore. | 


The gold will perish that we prize; 
But faithful words may bring 

Full many a wanderer to the skies, 
God’s endless praise to sing. 


To 


— Demonipes the cripple, when he lost 
his shapeless shoes, only wished they might 





or unlucky numbers. * 


fit the one who stole them. Very magnan- 
imous. A 
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“QITIZENS OF NO MEAN OITY.” 
BY REV. J. F. W. WARE. 


E are citizens of no mean city, one of 
which no man need be ashamed; and it 
is a great blessing of God to be born in a place 
not to be ashamed of. Wherever commerce 
and civilization are gone it is honored ; if other 
cities have a greater antiquity and a larger, 
more lordly lineage, a record in the world’s an- 
nals will occupy more room in universal his- 
tory — will attract quicker superficial regard; 
other cities men will go farther to see, and will 
find in them things that men covet not to be 
found here; others are greater in population 
and in revenue, are more favored in climate, 
position, and other advantages, but none has 
juster cause for that honorable pride which 
may rightly attend honorable deeds. Her 
children in all their wide dispersion rise up to 
call her blessed, and her blessings, scattered 
from no stinted hand, cover the continent and 
have crossed the seas. Take from the coun- 
try’s history what she has dong, from com- 
merce, manufacture, traffic, what she is doing 
to-day, and you would miss some of the grand- 
est epochs in the world’s advance, you would 
remand the South to slavery and the West to 
the wilderness ; education, philanthropy, liber- 
ty, humanity would mourn. I want to bring 
it before you that this city of’ our heritage is 
no mean city. 

How did this city get its reputation; how 
did it grow to its position; what is the basis 
of its success? That which has made this 
Boston of ours no mean city is included-in a 
single word, and that word—characicr. It 
was the character of the men who laid the 
foundations of the city, who watched her early 
interests, who cherished her rising institu- 
tions, who made and administered her laws, 
who preached in her pulpits, who lived in her 
homes, who did business in her stores and on 
her wharves. It was an honesty that went 
clean through the man, that stood by him in 
traffic and in intercourse, in the church and in 
the life, that was no sham of occasion, but, 





deed, which gave the city name and power 
when climate, and situation, and all external 
things stood against her; which has made her 
credit abroad lead that of richer communities, 
and at home has won for her aname that men 
may ridicule, but must respect. 

But this pre-eminence of our city is not 
going to stand a sort of guardian angel, while 
we give ourselves to all manner of low affec- 
tion and pursuit, careless of her name, anxious 
only in the indiscriminate race of the day to 
lead in its doubtful reputations and gains. 
Our duty is to uphold the character of the city 
we are of by our own characters, not by any- 
thing separate from, other than independent 
of, personal integrity — the only way we can 
do it, the only way it can be done. The self 
is all we have to give, and is all that it re- 
quires. 

Just now we are prone to account for these 
new crimes by declaring that such things 
always were. We turn them against the times 
history tells of, and we only say history repeats 
herself, and think that settles it. There is no 
special objection to her doing that as often as 
she pleases, only we must see to it that what 
she repeats is creditable to ourselves. The 
war is not chargeable to all these things. If 
true at all,.it is less than half true. The cause 
lies not in cvents, but in men. It is nota thing 
outside, but from within, the place whence all 
things proceed. We have a great deal of talk 
in these after years about shoddy. There can 
be no shoddy in the market until there is 
shoddy in the character. Shoddy is not the 
nature of cloth, it is not in the age; it is in 
the man and of the man. We have a deal to 
say in these latter days about watered stocks. 
There are no watered stocks at the board until 
there is watered stock in the man. The age 
does not create, if the man does. Every out- 
ward thing is but the expression of the inward 
condition. The difficulty is in man, not in 
the circumstances. Individuals have been 
absorbed in things too much outside of char- 
acter. If we are to preserve our place, we 
must preserve the qualities that won it for us. 
We must preserve the honor that made it 





rooted in the man, bore fruit in speech and 





what it is. 
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NGALLANT. — Maybil J. has come tous 

with a grievance: ‘* Some time ago some 
one placed his name among the ‘ Wish Cor- 
respondents’ of your Magazine, as wishing to 
correspond with ‘ young ladies.’ I opened a 
correspondence with him, but have not re- 
ceived any answer. Now, I don’t think it is 
fair on his side not to answer my letter. Do 
you? And I don’t feel very good about it, 
either. I think he ought to be publicly ad- 
monished.” We don’t think it is fair, and the 
“feller” will consider himself *‘ publicly ad- 
monished.” We do not.encourage our girls 
to open correspondence with young gentlemen 
who are strangers to them; and we hope none 
of them do it without the knowledge and con- 
sent of their parents. We have some doubts 
about the propriety of inserting such ‘‘ wishes.” 


“ HoLpENn.” — Horace is on his grammar, 
and says, ‘‘I have noticed in nearly all the 
invitations to amateur conventions the expres- 
sion, ‘ Zo be holden’ at such and such a 
place, and have often reflected if ‘To be held’ | 
would not be more grammatical.” ‘‘,Holden” 
is obsolete in elegant literature, such as the 
amateurs are supposed to believe in, though 
it is still in use in legal documents. We con- 
sider ‘‘held” as very much better, and we 
hope our correspondent will refer the young 
printers to the dictionaries for further in- 
formation. 


Licut AnD Heavy. — Hedley V. Peterson, 
of Lake City, Minn., in answer to Knowledge- 
Seeker’s question, What is the heaviest, and 
what the lightest known body? gives his 
opinion as follows: ‘‘I think that platinum is 
considered to be the heaviest solid, and ivory 
the lightest; of the liquids, mercury is the 
heaviest and ordinary. ether is the lightest. 
The specific gravity of each of the aforesaid 
bodies is as follows: platinum, 22.07; ivory, 





1.92; mercury, 13.60; ether, 0.71. If any read- 


er of the Magazine differs from me, I should 
like to hear his or her opinion.” But one of 
the boys insists that the heart of a man who 
has lost his mother-in-law is the heaviest, 
while the head of the man who drinks too 
much whiskey is the lightest. 


Navticat. Charles D. Irwin, of Chicago, 
says he and a friend are interested in nauti- 
cal matters, and adds that there is a ‘* vessel 
on the river with four masts and five jibs.” 
He desires to know what they call the fourth 
mast, and the fourth and fifth jibs. We have 
not the least idea what the fresh-water sailors 
on Lake Michigan call them; and indeed the 
questions are more easily asked than answered. 
The fourth mast is comparatively a modern 
institution, and we know of no authority 
which gives it a name. We have heard it 
called the “ after-mizzenmast.” Some of the 
five jibs are not really such, as the one farthest 
inward, which is bent on the fore-stay, is called 
the fore-topmast stay-sail. The second is the 
jib, sometimes called in the navy the ‘‘ stand- 
ing jib.” The third is the flying jib. The 
fourth is the outer jib; and the fifth is the jib- 
topsail. Whether these sails are called by 
these names on the lakes we have no means 
of knowing; but it is very unusual to see “‘ five 
jibs ” on a sea-going vessel. 


THE Squirret Question. — D. C. Garrett 
proposes a conundrum, which has caused a 
great deal of dispute in Burlington, Iowa. 
‘‘There is a squirrel on a tree, and as fast as 
you walk around the tree, the squirrel runs 
around also, so that while you are on one side 
the squirrel is on the other side. Now, the 
question is, whether you go around the squirrel 
or not.” This is acatch question; but Garrett 
goes around the squirrel, and every other ob- 
ject within the circle he describes, just as 
much as the squirrel goes around the garret 
when he follows the gutter all the way about 
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a French roofhouse. As an offset tothis query, 
we propose another: If six kats kill six rats in 
six minutes, how many kats will it take to kill 
one hundred rats in fifty minutes? We offer 
a prize of one copy of last year’s almanac for 
the first correct answer. 


Erasmus. —If A B C goes to school in Bos- 
ton, he can find among the reference books 
several volumes containing full informa.ion in 
regard toErasmus. He was a very celebrated 
Dutch theological and classical writer. He 
was born in Rotterdam, October 28, 1467, and 
died in Basel, or Basle, July 12, 1536. Charles 
Reade’s novel, ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
is based upon the incidents of his life. The 
name of the hero is Gerard, which was the 
baptismal name of Erasmus, for which he sub- 
stituted the Latin equivalent Desiderius. 


Fictitious Namgs. — Red Cloud seems to 
be vexed by the postmaster. ‘‘ Whenever I 
write to an amateur editor or correspondent, 
and use his xom-de-Zlume,: the postmaster 
makes a fuss, and says I will get myself into 
trouble. Iam sure you would not advise us 
to do anything which would get us into 
trouble.” We certainly should not. So far 
as the letter of the law is concerned, the post- 
master is undoubtedly right. There is a law 
of the United States which justifies the post- 
master in refusing to deliver letters addressed 
to persons under fictitious names, and for the 
arrest and punishment of those who use such 
names. It was intended to check the opera- 
tions of swindlers and other scoundrels who 
use the post office for improper purposes. It 
is a very wise and good law for the protection 
of the public from the wiles of various rascals. 
We doubt whether the law is applicable to 
such cases as our correspondent describes, 
where there is no intention to defraud or im- 
pose upon others. We receive vast numbers 
of letters addressed to “ Oliver Optic,” and 
the postmaster of Boston does not protest, or 
even intimate that there is anything wrong 
about it. Half the answers to advertisements, 
if not nine tenths of them, are sent to fictitious 
addresses; and we never heard of such a letter 
being stopped, or of the parties being pros- 
- ecuted. We are inclined to think that Red 
Cloud’s postmaster is more nice than wise. 


Youne Lapres.— Fannie S. S. desires us to 
insert her address in the Wish Correspondents 

- department. She is seventeen, and suggests 
“‘fashion and other matters” as the topics; 
and we have no doubt she would be a very 
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pleasant correspondent with other young 
ladies, whose acquaintance alone she desires to 
make. We have always declined to insert the 
addresses of young ladies, and have often 
given our reason for so doing. We repeat it 
once more. It would subject them to insult- 
ing and improper communications, not from 
“our boys,” but from others. Since the 
postal cards have come into use,'our objection 
is even stronger that before, for young puppies 
would send them slanderous or degrading 
messages, which others might read. 


Kir may read the last paragraph as a reply 
to what he says about the addresses of girls in 
the Magazine. We should be happy to hear 
from the kind sister. We do not intend that 
the stories shall be too ‘‘ childish,” and we 
decline everything suitable for the nursery. 
We will afford any one of our letter writers 
an opportunity to give a brief account of 
Carlota, wife of Maximilian, and also ‘the 
best and prettiest mode of coloring Easter 
eggs.” 


Home, Sweet Home. — The author of this 
song, whose lines have become household 
words, was John Howard Paine. He was 
born in New York, in 1792, and at the time 
of his death, in 1852, was United States con- 
sul to Tunis. He was in early life an actor, 
and at the age of sixteen played Young 
Norval. He was the author of several dra- 
matic works, and was connected with various 
magazines in the United States and in Eng- 
land. J. W. Jones, who asks about him, will 
find a sketch of his life in ‘“* A Manual of Ameri- 
can Literature, by John S. Hart, LL. D.” 


— In 1336, during the reign of Edward 
III., Parliament forbade any person of “‘ what 
estate or condition soever he be, to be served 
at dinner, supper, or at any other time, with 
more than two courses, and each mess of two 
sorts of victuals at the utmost, be it flesh or 
fish, with the common sorts of pottage, with- 
out sauce or any other sort of victuals. And 
if any man choose to have sauce for his mess, 
he may, provided it be not made at great cost,” 
&c. On feast days they were allowed three 
courses. Such laws prevented luxurious feed- 
ing consequently, and assisted in forming a 
sturdy, high-hearted race of men. 


— Ir was a saying of Simonides, the 
Greek poet, that he had often repented of 


talking, but never of keeping silent. 


J 





HEAD WORK. 








ANSWERS FOR May. 


87. Olivia. 88. Fifteen ducks, five chick- 
ens, five quails. 89. (High state) .(irons = 
ions) (tomb ult) (button knot = but not) (C on 
tent) (Cr) (E eight) (N) (one G ran) (TT he) 
(great UN) (hay pie) (butt) (the grate) — 

High stations tumult, 

But not content, create; 

None grant the great unhappy 

But the great. 
go. 1. Carrie. 2. Along. 3. Ivy. 
5. Oat. — Cairo, Ecypt. 
gl. 


4. Reap. 


Cc 
DOE 
HORSE 
CHAMBER 
CORMORANT 
HERRING 
BRAID 
INN 
- 


92. Stratagem. 93. (In D us) (tree) (eye s) 
(T he) (P) (A rent) (OF) (IV tune) — Indus- 
try is the parent of fortune. 94. Tamerlane. 
95- (W high) (W under) (T hen) (T hat) 
(bale) (am’s) (ass) (DID’s) (peak) (IS T) 
(hair) (24 hours = a day) (T hat) (a double S 
es) (due) (knots) (peak) — 
Why wonder, then, that Balaam’s ass didspeak? 
Is there a day that asses do not speak? 
96. (Black F or ST) — Black Forest. 97. 
(Double you) (hat) (eye) (cayenne) (OW) 
(a bow) (T Farm in G) — What I know about 
farming. 98. 1. (Sail) (M o’er egg on U. S.) 
— Salem, Oregon, U.S. 2. (Washing T on 
D. C.) — Washington, D. C. 99. Attendance. 
100, (Little things) (beak) (om) (great things 
before a long while) — Little things become 
great things before a long while. or. Bread. 
102. (O W hat) (eight angled web) (wee w) 
(eave) (W hen) (firs T) (wee p) (rack) (ties) 
(toad) (E sieve) — : 

O, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive. 
103. 1. Lyre. 2. Bugle. 3. Violin. 4. Fife. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


131. My first is in June, but not in May. 

My second is in hour, but not in day. 

My third is in horse, but not in mare. 

My fourth is in one, but not in a pair. 

My fifth isin bag, but not in sack. 

My sixth is in white, but not in black. 

My seventh is in hit, but not in blow. 

My eighth is in hail, but not in snow. 

My ninth is in tin, but not in lead. 

My tenth is in cot, but not in bed. 

My eleventh is in tie, but not in bow. 

My twelfth is in kite, but not in crow. 

My thirteenth is in ring, but not in sound, 

My whole is a poet who’s far renowned. 
SNOWBALL. 


132. 


CHARADE. 


133. My first electric, full of soul; 
My second cold and keen; 
My graceful, ornamental whole 
Arrayed in living green. 
SopHIE May. 


SquaRE WorpD. 


134. 1. A part of aroom. 2. A musical in- 
strument. 3. Torun slowly. 4. A rod. 
oO. I. C. U. 
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Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 


135. My first is in cape, but not in shawl. 

My second is in part, but not in all. 

My third is in iron, but not in gold. 

My fourth is in selling, but not in sold. 

My fifth is in cat, but not in dog. 

My sixth is in limb, but not in log. 

My seventh is in wrong, but not in right. 

My eighth is in string, but not in kite. 

My whole is a useful pastime for boys. 
TRIX. 


D1iamonp PuzZLe. 


2. To drink slowly. 
5. Stuck up. 6. 
CRAYON. 


136. 1. Five hundred. 
3. To divide. 4. A puzzle. 
The last. 7. Five hundred. 


137- MusicaL ReEsus. 


AWC OuER 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OuR PuZzZLERs. 


138. 1. The time of day. 2. Relic of the 
aborigines. 3. Small caudal appendage. 4. 
Our first puzzler. 5. Fondest friend of the 
pen. 6.——. 7.D. 8, His satanic majesty. 
9g. Storm. 10. Yale. 11, 12. Fast. boat, her 
sailor. 13. Fast horse. 14. Ocular assistants. 
15. Supporter of light. 16. Noisy stream. 17. 
Sweet exotic. 18. Peripatetic salesman. 

Rusticus. 


CHARADE. 


139. My first is an article, my second isa 
verb, my third is an allowance, my whole is 
homage. S. C. Horar. 
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PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Take a word from each sentence and form 
a proverb. 

140. Modesty is the handmaid of virtue. 
Every condition has some troubles. Diet 
cures more than the doctor. Hecate was the 
goddess over charms. Mildness governs bet- 
ter than anger. Favor is deceitful, and beauty 
is vain. E. WILMuRT. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
2 


14I. 


ROMOLUS 


Square Worp. 


142. 1. Quiet, rest. 2. Surface. 3. Large 
bodies of water. 4. Facility. 


Percy VERE. 


Extra Puzzir. 


143. My first is in tongue, my second in arm. 

My third in enliven, my fourth in alarm. 

My fifth is in galley, my sixth in yawl. 

My seventh is in round, my cighth in ball. 

My ninth is in stand, my tenth in dance. 

My whole was a great statesman of France. 
NAPOLEON. 


144. REBus. 


Sones. 
Ends 


Cross-worp ENIGMA. 


145+ My first is in wheat, but not in rye. 
My second is in ashes, but not in lye. 
My third is in sing, but not in play. 

My fourth is in night, but not in day. 
My fifth is in depot, but not in station. 
My sixth is in tribe, but not in nation. 
My seventh is in ore, but not in wood. 
My eighth is in shall, but not in could. 
My ninth is in sink, but not in drowned. 
My tenth is in spaniel, but not in hound. 
My eleventh ‘is in ointment, but not in salve. 
My whole most business men must have. 





HIAWATHA. 





HEAD WORK. 


CHARADE. 


146. My first is a Christian name, 
My second an exclamation ; 
Now place them together aright, 
And you have a part of our nation. 
Corr O, Lanus. 


Frve Worp Saqvare. 


147. 1. A flowering shrub. 2. Empty. 3. 
To toil. 4. A pole of a battery. 5. The god- 
dess of grain. AMERICUS. 


REBus. 


S A 009000 


148. 


1000.6 
NAW 


Cross-worp ENIGMA. 


149. My first is in apple, but not in plum. 

My second is in ale, but not in rum. 

My third is in black, but not in white. 

My fourth is in day, but not in night. 

My fifth is in needle, but not in thread. 

My sixth is in yeast, but not in bread. 

My whole is the capital of one of the Mid- 
dle States. : Jack. 


DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


150. 1. A consonant. 2. To confine water. 
3. Matrons. 4. Arover. 5. Aconflict. 6. To 
observe. 7. A consonant. 

Harry TREMONT. 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 


1. Celebrated Senator. 2. Patriotic 
3- Just, Worthy Governor. 4. Jolly 
NICODEMUS. 


152. 
Heart. 
Boy. 


CHARADE. 


153. My first is a kind of wagon, my second 
is evil, and my third is a note. My whole is 
an article of commerce. 
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Cross-worp ENIGMA, 
154. My first is in come, but not in go, 
My second is in quick, but not in slow. 
My third is in cat, but not in dog. 
My fourth is in lumber, but not in log. 
My fifth and sixth are in lamb, but not in goat. 
My seventh is in channel, but not in moat. 
My eighth js in chair, but not in table. 
My whole is a vegetable. 
F. Bray. 


PROBLEM. 
155. How many balls one inch in diameter 
can be made from a ball ten inches in diam- 
eter? J. Burt. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


156. @. H. A. Mitton. 


Wend k 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 


3- Malay, Ned. 
ALONzo. 


158. 1. Dragon. 2. Praise. 
. Far Africa. 5. Larboard. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


~ 159. My first is in cry, but not in yell. 
My second is in meadow, but not in dell. 
My third is in still, but not in loud. 
My fourth is in haughty, but not in proud. 
My fifth is in stool, but not in chair. 
My sixth is in venture, but not in dare. 
My seventh is in den, but not in lair. 
My whole was a great statesman. 

TECUMSEH. 


‘ 


Hippen Square Worp or Turee LETTERS. 
160. My type never works except on Ed- 
ward's printing press. Ss. W. W. 


PuzzLe. Sak 
161. To the seat of a bishop add a conso- 





MINNEHAHA, 


nant and have a prophet. H. TREMONT. 
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Fea our pile of letters is so appallingly 
high that we can indulge only in very 
short answers. The first paragraph was left 
over from last month, but the favors of our 
friends are answered in the order in which 
they were received. 

With Hannah's thanks for past favors, 
Dashing Phil must dash again. — Peter lives 
where the snow is deep, for which reason 
the last line of his cross-word don’t rhyme, 
and his puzzles are impracticable for our use. 
— If Stiger will condense his ‘‘ wishes” to our 
rule, we will consider his request; he wants 
half a column. — Seneca had better concen- 
trate his brain on one puzzle, instead of “a 
monthly batch.” — Cori O. Lanus’s enigma is 
correct. — Frisco does good work, and we save 
his letter puzzle. — College need not trouble 
himself about ‘‘Connecticut;” no one sus- 
pects him; we published the same word years 
ago in another form; we stable the high horse. 
— Arrowhead must point his shaft again, for 
‘nickel S” is not Nicholas. —C. S. H. should 
read Pigeon Hole Papers for April; Penny 
Post also; we haven’t the subscription books, 
and can’t answer his question; they are four 
miles from our sanctum. — We know St. Ran- 
ger like a book; but he is unfortunate in his 
definitions, though the first will “rub” in; 
we regret his illness. — We save J. Bull’s let- 
ter rebus. — Brownie ought to have swallowed 
a dictionary and a grammar before he made 
his enigma and square-word. 

Studiosus writes a very sensible letter, and 
he is a hard-working student.’ His views are 
correct in regard to dull stories. The book 
he wants is Wood’s Natural History, Harpers, 
N. Y., price, $1.50. — Not even for Bush Boy 
can we drop the letters from our name. — Er- 
nestus’s rebus saved. — Atalanta’s geograph- 
ical is capital. —J. Bull’s problem, though 
common, shall be spared. — Jones’s Ohio has 
been used; geographical must not be pieced 
out with letters; rebus, no; diamond, “a 





fraud ;” but Jones writes a good letter for one 
who has been at school only three months. — 
Dashing Phil’s rebuses, no.— We are very 
sorry to object to Eureka’s well-drawn rebuses, 
but ‘‘ arrow” must not be “ arrah, Aragon,” 
nor “calla” cali, in Calicut; no fellah could 
find out that the hod contains “‘clay” in Clay- 
borne, and Minorca must not be Minorkay. 
Please do one, and do not corrupt the pro- 
nunciation. — We take H. A. Milton’s comma. 
— Herbert Vail sends ‘‘Ohio” again, and 
the other rebus contains musical symbols. — 
Chemist can address Chamberlain, 312 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. — The rule to which 
Romulus alludes applies to common enigmas, 
for no one would think of repeating a letter 
in a cross-word; we keep it. — The cross-word 
by G. E. P., which spells out “‘ Tenneyson” 
will not do, of course. — Nap O. Leon’s ditto 
don’t rhyme. — Frank’s rebus is very good, 
and goes to the artist. — A common secretary 
fitted up for the curiosities would answer F. 
P. T.’s purpose. 

Hiawatha’s cross-word will do if we have 
room for it. — C. H. Stouffer’s answer to the 
problem is right; and a different one may be 
right. —F. Red’s diamonds are also ‘‘ frauds.” 
—A. L. Bany has written two letters to Logo, 
but gets no answer; rebuses not a success this 
time. — The artist may look at J. Bull’s *‘ pull.” 
— Horatio had better read the ‘‘ vain-glorious” 
article again, for he does not come any nearer 
to the truth than some of the New York edi- 
tors; the rebus shall be examined by the ar- 
tist. — Brownie Hart’s answers are right. — 
C. L. W. will find the addresses of plenty of 
amateurs in the notices of their papers in the 
Editorial! columns. — P. Martin rises to ex- 
plain; all right. — We will send Mara’s letter 
and rebus to the artist; we don’t know about 
it. — We save Nicodemus’s initials. — The 
printer shall have Minnehaha’s charade. — 
Kanzas is spelled in two ways, which would 
make confusion in the double of Jones of 


‘ 
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Philadelphia. —We hope Tom Fowler will 
not give that inventor ‘‘a shake of paralysis; ” 
we believe in the Novelty. — Two stories a 
year by the Editor, and H. R. E. will find the 
first chapters of Money-Maker in this number. 

Rusticus’s rebus is tip-top, as usual; so are 

the characteristics. —R. K. & Co.’s enigma 
overruns the rule. — Typo does a handsome 
job; College, the ‘‘ resulting head worker,” has 
changed his name — married to immortal re- 
buses. We take the pictorial diagonal. As 
usual, from all we accept in this number, the 
artist selects the rebuses for the next month, 
and those not used then will not be used at 
all, as a rule. — We select Little Bobtail’s long 
rebus from the puzzles he sends. —M. O. S. F. 
has ‘‘ at last succeeded in constructing a cross- 
word” in which he spells out “ Tecumtha” as 
the name of an Indian chief; who was he? — 
The subject of E. X. Tray’s rebus has changed 
his name; Babbling Brook can see what con- 
fusion he has made, for we can’t use dead 
matter. — Roderick’s rebus was not credited 
to him because he did not put his name on it, 
we suppose; but No. 49 belongs to him. Ike 
Partington has “growed up.” We save the 
rebus. — Jack’s cross-word shall take its chance. 
— Exchange does not analyze his rebus, and 
he defines ‘‘ace” ‘‘an atom,” which is correct, 
but uncommon now. — Eddie’s cross-word does 
not rhyme. — We preserve S. W. W.’s hidden 
square. — Tecumseh’s cross-word shall run 
the gantlet of the printer’s case. — Sphinx, 
of Jersey City, will find an index in every De- 
cember number; the Magazine was first pub- 
lished in 1867. 

Laurie Lance’s enigma will do. —So will 
Napoleon’s extra puzzle. —D. E. Bes has 
nothing we can take this time. — Doesticks’s 
problem is the same old story; we shall take 
no more like those we have printed at present. 
— Americus’s word square is spared. — We 
don’t often take anagrams, but Alonzo’s are 
good. — We take Salt Point’s No. 1 rebus, 
which is ANo. 1. He is the editor of puzzle 
department of Our Gem, and desires contri- 
butions, 45 Burnet St., Syracuse, N. Y.—-An- 
agrams, to be acceptable, should make sense, 
J. F. N.—S. C. Holar’s charade is better than 
his French rebuses; we take but one, and it 
is a waste to send more. — Don John has taken 
to Trix, instead of his present name. We 
will give the cross-word to the printer. — We 
know of no papers such as C. E. Smith de- 
scribes; the Aquatic Monthly, N. Y., is de- 
voted to yachting and rowing. — Dashing Phil 
has lost his chance to get up aclub; the rebus 
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tinker it and send again. — Express has done 
very well, but sixteen lines of space to a puz- 
zle which any one can answer as soon as he 
reads the last line are too many. 

Tom Thumb’s enigma is not within the rule, 
and he can see no sense in double acrostics. 
— We guessed right in regard to Sherry Wait 
— we are a Yankee! — E. Wilmurt’s proverb 
puzzle will do. — Crayon sends us five dia- 
monds — the only correct ones we have seen 
in our present pile of letters so far; we take 
one. — Strange as it may seem, Ernestus’s 
enigma is not within the rule. — Kéndall’s re- 
quest came too late; the deed was done. — C. 
Holman’s rebus finds favor, and we own our 
mistake. — F. Bray sends a stack of enigmas, 
from which we select one. — We pass Pip’s 
rebus to the artist. — Harry Tremont explains 
diamonds, and sends one, which is correct, 
and is saved from the W. B. —J. Bull's bal- 
loon has gone up to the artist; the rest of his 
puzzles have ‘‘ gone up” the other way. — 
Radcliffe does well for a beginner, but can do 
better. — O. I. C. U.’s square-word is all we 
can see. — Merry Mac’s ‘‘empire strong and 
bold” can’t come in, and his diamond isa 
‘‘ fraud.” — Logo’s rebus meets our views; he 
is a brother of Ski. 

We are sorry to find some “hitch” in all 
of Seneca’s puzzles but one, and that has no 
answer, so we could not find the “‘ hitch.” — 
Miss Maud’s cross-word would do nicely if 
she had given the “‘ whole.” —E. X. Tray is 
not extra. — Violin’s ‘‘ both ends meeting” 
meets our views. — Percy Vere has chosen a 
capital name, and we have chosen his ‘‘ dou- 
ble.” — Novicius’s rebus goes where the good 
rebuses go. — We have got the pip, but can 
do no more for Pip this month. — P. J. H. is 
informed that this Magazine was, for four 
years, published weekly, but since January, 
1871, as a monthly only. —From McElroy’s 
pile we take the Moore rebus.— Card Pack 
has changed his name to Tom Tumblebee, 
and we save his best rebus. — Cori O. Lanus’s 
charade suits us better than his diamond. — 
L. W. H.’s wise sayings are too long. — Fris- 
co’s anagrams lack sense. — We cannot pub- 
lish C. E. A.’s puzzles in the June, or any 
other number. — Snowball’s letter went to the 
wrong box, but we take her cross-word, six 
months late. 


WisH CoRRESPONDENTS.— Charles A. Bar- 
ras, Box 172, Jacksonville, Ill. (stamps, coins, 
and eggs). — David Adams, Gales Ferry, New 
London Co., Conn. (birds’ eggs and coins). — 





is good, but the sentence don’t read right; 


Rebel, Lock Box 824, Mobile, Ala. (coins and 
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stamps). — Edward R. Carlton, Box 532, Co- 
lumbus, Bartholomew Co., Ind. — Southern 
Stamp Co., Box 156, Chattanooga, Tenn. — 
Charlie Heuman’s, Box 1983, New York City 
(Y. L., e¢ als). — Linus Thrall, Box 94, Upper 
Alton, IIl., I. Van Hoe, Upper Alton, Il. (fun 
and mutual improvement). — Charles H. 
Shinn, Centreville, Alameda Co., Cal. (ama- 
teur specimens). —C. A. Cotter, U. M. I., 
Weston, Fairfield Co., Conn. (stamps). —John 
W. Maynard, Box 954, Lynn, Mass. (minerals, 
coins, and stamps).— Charlie A. R., Box 163, 
Wilbraham, Mass. (Y. L. on poetry).—Dom- 
ino, Box 65, Leroy, N. Y. (specimens and fun). 
— Star Stamp Co., Reading, Pa. (stamps). — 
F. Q., Lock Box 63, Le Roy, N. Y. (fun). — 
W. Repman, Box 30, Pittsburg, Pa.— Willard 
Scott, Box 31, Hyde Park, Cook Co., Ill. (pho- 
nography).— Edward S. Stebbins, Box 400, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (birds’ eggs). —H. 
Proctor Smith, Lock Box 12, Marengo, IIl. 
(amateur papers). — Samuel W. Willard, 38 
Garden St., Cleveland, O. (stamps). — Fred, 
64 Federal St., Providence, R. I. (young la- 
dies). — Frank Livingston, 61 East Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.— Howard McGill, 1118 
Ninth St., and F. O. McCleary, 1133 Ninth 
St., Washington, D. C. (amateur and stamp 
papers). — W. W. Olney, Westernville, Onci- 
da Co., N. Y. (boating, hunting, and young 
ladies). — Trix, Box 527, Le Roy, N. Y. (puz- 
zlers). — Clint W. Alford, Box 201, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. (fun).—J. A. Wonaldson, 99 
Boyle St., Alleghany City, Pa. —C. E. Smith, 
Box 112, Chelsea, Mass. (stamp papers and 
prices). — Hidden Hand, Strasburg, Lan. Co., 
. Pa. (amateur papers). —M. C. Hervey, Bel- 
fast, Me. (specimens and price lists). — Sherry 
Wait, Fort Edward, Washington Co., N. Y. 
(birds’ eggs, stamps, and coins). — Richard 
H. Willard, Fort Edward, Washington Co., 
N. Y. (coins and stamps). — Ferdinand Bray, 
Box 97, Central Falls, R. I.—C. Holman, 
Box 124, Central Falls, R. I. (canary birds).— 
R. M. Barr, 1017 M St., Washington, D. C. 
(base ball and fun). — Anthony Wayne, M. A., 
1242 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(stamps). — Wm. W. Perrine, Box 2111, Phil- 
adelphia (specimens and printing press). — 
A. S. Neilson, 23 Boston St., Salem, Mass. 
(birds’ eggs). — E. T. Tomlinson, Westerly, 
R. I. (taxidermy and birds’ eggs). — H. C. 
Henry, ror Third St., S. E., and Orlay Orris, 
209 A St., S. E., Washington, D. C. — Alex. 
Stuart, 814 Twenty-First St., Washington, 
D. C.— Joseph U. Burket, 1326 Eleventh St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (coins and stamps). 
— George P.. Stewart, 94 N. Third St., Troy, 
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N. Y. (coins and stamps). — John A. Britton, 
13 Grand Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. (his- 
tory and literature). — Harry Hamilton, 16 
Hathaway St., Cincinnati, O. —L. W. Hun- 
ter, Taylorsville, Hanover Co., Va. (amateurs 
and advertising). — Henry A. Schmidt, 1242 
Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(stamps). 


THE ROSE. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HERRY trees begin to blow, 
The crocus blossomed long ago; 
But the rose it lingers yet, 
With its buds already set. 
Rose, will you blossom soon, or no? 


Lilacs all their purple show, 

Leaves unfold, and grow and grow; 
But the rose it stays behind, 
Waiting till the winds are kind. 
Rose, will you blossom soon, or no? 


Violets flutter to and fro 

In the greening woods, I know; 

Yet a little, little longer 

Dreams the rose, till suns grow stronger: 
How long does it take a rose to grow? 


_——_————— 


Many boys are eager collectors of birds’ 
eggs, and are called cruel by non-collectors. 
The study of nature in any form should be 
encouraged, and a_boy can avoid being cruel 
by only taking one or two eggs from a nest. 
After the egg is blown and carefully mounted 
with gum on a cord, it should be neatly la- 
belled both with the common and scientific 
name of the bird; the latter is the same in 
all places, but the former name is often dif- 
ferent in different locations. 


—— MAny persons possess wonderful pow- 
ers of memory by nature —as Themistocles 
could call by their names the twenty thousand 
citizens of Athens. Ben Jonson tells us that 
he could repeat all that he had ever written, 
and whole books that he had read. Henry 
Clay never forgot a face or a name of any 
person, however insignificant, if he had once 
spoken to him. A young friend of ours 
when only five years old could repeat, word 
for word, page after page of poetry only read 
twice to her. Such gifts are not common, 
but every child can acquire a good memory 
by daily practice. * 





EDITORIAL CHITCHAT. 








EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


HREE DOLLARS A YEAR. — Doubt- 

less the ‘‘ special notice ” contained in the 
June number, first announcing the change in 
the subscription price of Orrver Opric’s 
MAGAZINE, attracted the attention of our 
yearly subscribers, if it did not actually startle 
them; but it makes no difference with pur- 
chasers at the bookstores and newspaper 
stands, or to those whose subscription has not 
expired. Henceforth the subscription price 
will be three dollars a year, and club rates are 
withdrawn. On this question we “rise to 
explain.” The Magazine was started six years 
and a half ago, at two dollars a year; but the 
intention then was to give only a folded sheet 
of sixteen pages, issued weekly, without cover 
or stitching; and the publication would have 
been more remunerative then than at the pres- 
ent increased price. The work was wholly an 
experiment, for nothing of the kind had been 
attempted before. The publishers had no data 
from which to estimate the needs of the public, 
or to gauge the price the people were willing 
to pay. 

The publishers soon realized that they had 
under-estimated both the wants and the liber- 
ality of the public; and when a cover was 
added, and other improvements made, the 
price was raised a trifle. The circulation of 
the Magazine continued to increase, without 
regard to the price, which, for the last six 
years, has been two dollars and a half a year. 
But the publishers, without regard to the price, 
also, have improved the quality of the publi- 
cation every year, as all our subscribers vol- 
untarily and freely testify. The claim that 
they have continually made was, that the Mag- 
azine was not only the best, but the cheapest; 
and their claim has been often admitted and 
never denied. 

We have before invited our patrons to com- 
pare this Magazine with any other juvenile in 
this or any other country, for we.are confident 
that, when the comparison is actually made, it 
will be impossible to resist the conclusion in 
our favor. 
now, and to invite a comparison, so far as the 


We wish to advance a step farther. 





quantity and quality of the reading matter 
and the illustrations are concerned, not only 
with the juvenile, but with the literary and 
family magazines of the country. In the quan- 
tity of matter we are notessentially below the 
largest of them, while most of them furnish 
no illustrations whatever. We pay liberally 
for all the manuscripts we print, and we em- 
ploy the very best artists the country possesses 
to make our engravings. . We are satisfied that 
the cost of conducting this Magazine is equal 
to, if not greater than, the average of the publi- 
cations to which we allude. The subscription 
price of the magazines with which ours is 
properly to be compared is four dollars a4 
year, or thirty-five centsa number. Our read- 
ers will, therefore, perceive that the publishers 
have been very modest in adding only half a 
dollar a year to the price. While they furnish 
that for which others charge four dollars a year, 
for three dollars, they cannot be regarded as un- 
reasonable; and we are confident that our sub- 
scription patrons will cheerfully acquiesce in 
the slight advance which has been made in 
the price — an advance which is not at all in 
proportion to the additions and improvements 
which have been made in the publication. 

Arrangements are now in progress by which 
the publishers will be enabled to offer a mag- 
nificent premium to all yearly subscribers, the 
announcements of which will be made in the 
next number. Those who subscribe at once 
through the publishers will receive whatever 
premiums may be offered. 


THE MonrtTuLy Prize.— By an accident, the 
award of the monthly prize of Five Dollars 
for April was omitted in the last number. It 
was won by Eureka. We give the per cent. 
of correct answers of the nine best: Eureka, ‘ 
80; Dashing Phil, 78; Horatio, 64; Seneca, 
60; A. N. L., 58; Nicodernus, 57} W. E. D., 
553; Lapland, 51; Carrie F. L., 50. 

For May, Charl, of Williamstown, Mass., is 
the successful head worker. We threw out 
No. 88 for the reason that it admits of so many 
different correct answers; and, in order to 
afford some scope in estimating the value of 
the work, we gave each puzzle three marks, if 
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correct, and two or one, as it was worth, if not 
wholly right. The highest possible number 
of marks was forty-eight. The highest ob- 
tained was forty-seven; the lowest, sixteen. 
We mention the twenty-two best, all of whom 
had three fourths, or more, of the answers 
right: Charl, 98; Osgood, 92; Townend, M. 
F. H., Sphinx, 88; Encore, Armitage, ——, 86; 
Ranlett, 83; Goldsmith, Daw, 81; Nicodemus, 
Wolle, Ruthven, Van Ness, 80; Dashing Phil, 
Lincoln, 77; Pica, Seneca, Salt Point, Pincus, 
Atalanta, 75. 

The long dash, which obtained 86 per cent., 
represents one who neglected to put his name 
on his list of answers. If he had won the 
prize, he could not have obtained it. Of the 
thirty-five who competed for the monthly 
prize, four failed to give any name or zom-de- 
plume on the sheet which contained their 
answers. Possibly they wrote us letters; but 
we preserved only the answers. We have re- 
ceived in many instances, within one envelope, 
a solution of the Hunter’s Camp rebus, an- 
swers to the head work for the monthly prize, 
various puzzles, and a letter. These papers 
go to three different places, but the name of 
the sender is attached only to the letter. If 
we do not notice the carelessness of the writer 
when we open the letter, and write his name 
on the several sheets, we cannot tell to whom 
they belong when we use the documents. The 
name should be written on every separate 
puzzle, or list of answers. 

Competitors for the prize should send their 
full address, in addition to the nom-de-Zlume, 
if they use the latter, not necessarily to be 
printed, but to enable us to send the prize, and 
as a guaranty of good faith. 

In making out lists of answers, the number 
of every puzzle should be inserted. If the 
writer cannot give any answer to some of the 
puzzles, the space against the number should 
be left blank. The solutions should be written 
plainly, with each number beginning a new 
paragraph. Rebuses must be analyzed, as 
they are in the answers printed every month. 
It requires a great deal of time and patience 
to examine all the answers, and particular at- 
tention to these directions will facilitate the 
labors of the editor, who does all this work 
himself. We desire to add that the answers 
sent in for May were generally very well, and 
very neatly prepared. 

In regard to time, the first list of answers 
was received April 22; Charl’s solutions came 
May 1. But, as before, the question of time 
was not considered, because there was no 
answer so nearly correct as the successful one. 
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If two had been equally correct, oné coming 
from Boston and the other from Chicago, we 
should have made allowance for the distance 
the latter had to travel in the mail-bag. 


—— Home GARDENING FOR OUR Boys AND 
Girts. — Uncover your beds early in the morn- 
ing and.air them well. Usecold water freely, 
but be careful to’ absorb ‘the moisture, or else 
the frosty air will. mar the outer beauty of 
your plant. Plant daily good temper, cheer- 
ful smiles and looks. Root out all bitter and 
jealous feelings. Rake up carefully all good 
and wise sayings. Sow broadcast kindly deeds 
and words. Cultivate all useful womanly 
and manly graces, and most surely you will 
raise large crops of happiness. 


—— THE robin is considered a most domes- 
tic bird; his sweet notes in early spring are 
always welcomed; we used to consider him a 
gentle as well as tame bird, but he is really a 
very pugnacious bird. Two robins will fight 
furiously, often till one is killed. An Eng- 
lishman told us of a robin that slew from 
twenty to thirty of his own species merely 
because they came into a summer-house in 
which he had chosen to quarter himself. One 
spring we saw a strange sight in our orchard; 
hundreds of robins were running all-over the 
turf; it was dark with their numbers; they 
ran to and fro, evidently talking to each 
other; they were apparently billing and coo- 
ing, and would fly off in pairs until all had 
gone; we assembled to watch this curious 
convention of birds; it seemed to be a peace- 
able business meeting for mating for the 
summer. 


—— CHANGES oF THE EARTH. — We read 
of singular changes constantly going on in 
our own United States. . Scientific writers 
state that New York, Brooklyn, Long Island, 
the State of New Jersey, &c., are sinking lower 
and lower at the rate of some sixteen or sev- 
enteen inches per century. - This is insignifi- 
cant now, but in a thousand years the differ- 
ence would be great. On the contrary, it is 
stated that the whole coast of California and 
the mountains bordering the Pacific Ocean 
are perpetually rising, and have probably been 
doing so for a half million of years. And all 
the land containing in its bosom our great 
lakes is slowly sinking. Geological investi- 
gations prove that once our lakes had their 
outlets south. Kentucky, part of Indiana, 
and the land near are said to be slowly up- 
heaving. 





._ THE MID-SUMMER WALTZ. 


THE MID-SUMMER WALTZ. 


Adapted from “ Taz Yzasr,” by H. F. D. 
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SHELLING PEAS. 
Designed by Miss L. B. Humpneey. 





